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THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF CHRISTIAN 
CITIZENS IN WARTIME* 


N THIS HOUR when our youth are being called to a life of 

hardship and sacrifice we appeal to all Christian people to prac- 
tice the spirit of self-denial. Our young men are entering our 
armed forces to fight for an opportunity to build a better civiliza- 
tion. They are prepared to lay down their lives in order that our 
cherished ideals of freedom and democracy may not be crushed 
but afforded the chance for fuller realization. We can be worthy 
of their sacrifice only as we ourselves manifest a similar spirit. 

When other men are offering their lives we must at least offer 
our substance. Every Christian citizen should recognize a personal 
summons to give, on a truly sacrificial level, for the alleviation of 
the vast suffering arising from the war and for the maintenance of 
the great enterprises of mercy and relief which are now needed as 
never before. 

We call upon Christian citizens to take their full part in the 
governmental plans for distributing the limited supply of consumers’ 
goods in such a way as shall be just to all. We should count it a 
privilege to share in such self-denials as are required by the ration- 
ing of sugar, rubber, gasoline and other commodities. We should 
repudiate hoarding as unfair to one’s neighbors, breeding resent- 
ment and disunity. When a citizen pays more than the ceiling price 
for something that is scarce, because he wants it and has the money 
to pay for it, he connives in a “black market” and undermines the 
integrity of the community. The discipline involved in the ration- 
ing program will contribute to the moral and spiritual welfare of 
the nation if it is accepted generally and cheerfully. 

We urge Christian citizens to accept ungrudgingly the greatly 
increased taxation which is necessary. We cannot desire that a 
needless financial burden shall be left to future generations. More- 
over, the economic health of the nation requires us to avoid the 
disastrous inflation which would result from a blind postponement 
of the major cost of the war. 

We appeal to Christian citizens to effect serious savings in 
personal expenditure in order to invest the savings in government 
bonds or to make sacrifical gifts for the alleviation of the vast suf- 
fering resulting from the war. We do not ask churches to engage 
in the selling of bonds; we do ask Christians as citizens to recognize 
that at a time when the supply of goods for private consumption is 
sharply curtailed, a curtailment of demand for the available supply 
is necessary in order to avoid inflation. Every dollar that is used 
for the purchase of bonds or for sacrificial gifts to wartime min- 
istries instead of for consumers’ goods is a contribution to the 
avoidance of such inflation. 

We believe that a free people, acting in voluntary cooperation, 
can carry through a great national effort even more effectively than 
a totalitarian state can do through coercion. We now have the op- 
portunity to justify this confidence in our democratic way of life. 





*A resolution adopted by the Executive Committee of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, in session Friday, May 15, 1942. 
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“FOR SUCH A TIME AS THIS” 


Georce A. Cor* 


ARTIME anxiety has taken one 

form that is of deep concern to 
teachers and educationists. The fact — 
an obvious one — that we, the people, 
were unprepared to grasp the meaning 
of the great threat to civilization, and 
that therefore we have been slow in the 
formation of a united purpose, has led, 
naturally, to attacks upon our system of 
education. Attacks that are emotion- 
charged bombs rather than reasoned 
analysis could be ignored if we could be 
sure that they would not lead to precipi- 
tate changes in our schools, colleges, and 
church schools; but there are reasoned 
criticisms that must in any case be faced. 


A merely defensive response would 
be a mistake. Our characteristic pride 
in American education has its dangers ; 
we should accept the assumption that a 
major social crisis includes a crisis in 
education, and calls therefore for critical 
self-examination. There can be no ques- 
tion that the known ineptitudes of the 
adults of today are chargeable in part to 
yesterday’s handling of the young; no 
question that the fuzziness of our ideas 
concerning the peace that we seek rep- 
resents something in the state of our 
culture both civic and religious. It be- 
comes teachers and educationists humbly 
to review their principles and their prac- 
tices. 

Any basic re-examination of these 
principles and practices will bring to the 
fore one or another aspect of the teach- 
ing of valuation as distinguished from 
the teaching of information. For this 
world war revolves about the relative 
worths of three, if not four, kinds of life 
both individual and collective. Life 
philosophies or faiths have taken up 





*Honorary President of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association. Professor of Religious 
Education (retired), Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. 


arms, and the schools, as never before, 
are summoned to mobilize all their 
forces. Our whole people must be made 
to grasp the meaning of certain funda- 
mental, intrinsic values. In order to 
indicate this as the area in which search- 
ing scrutiny is required at the present 
moment, the phrase, “teaching of valua- 
tion” is here freshly coined. It refers 
to the central part of the problems of 
discipline, character education, education 
for citizenship, religious education, the 
teaching of ideals, and the training of 
the emotions. 


With respect to certain essential values 
society is supposed to have “made up its 
mind ;” the teacher also is supposed to 
have made up his mind, or at least to 
be under obligation to do so; and teach- 
ing is supposed to induce the pupil to 
make up his mind. How, then, does 
making up one’s mind as to a value differ 
from making up one’s mind as to a fact? 


This question furnishes the clue to 
our educational headache. Is it true that 
we, the people, have made up our minds 
as to democracy, liberty, equality, wel- 
fare, security, or humanity? Is it true 
that Jews, Catholics, or Protestants are 
habituated to the performance of the acts 
of valuation that are involved in a living 
faith in God or in a Kingdom of God? 
Do school boards or church boards real- 
ize the difference between learning a 
fact and learning a value? How many 
teachers realize it? How do they relate 
valuation to imitation, suggestion, crowd 
action, obedience, and the spirit and 
methods of science? When can a pupil 
be said to have achieved a genuine act 
of valuation? When he achieves such 
an act, how does it affect his relationship 
to fellow pupils, the teacher, the school, 
his parents, and the social body that the 
school represents ? 
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It is unnecessary to flail again the 
well-known mistakes that the schools of 
the state and the schools of the churches 
have made in this field; but it is im- 
poriant that we be alert to the peculiar 
dangers and the peculiar opportunities 
that new conditions present. 


A first danger, which conveys an op- 
portunity, grows out of current admira- 
tion of Chancellor Hitler as educator. 
He is represented as having accom- 
plished a great educational feat by pro- 
ducing in a whole generation of young 
adults utter loyalty to himself and readi- 
ness to die for the national good as he 
himself authoritatively conceives it. 
Some Americans actually think that we 
can learn from him how to teach Amer- 
ican citizenship! A truth that needs to 
be spread from ocean to ocean is that 
Hitler prevents loyalty in any sense in 
which we Americans can apply this term 
to ourselves. He prevents it by seeing 
to it that the young do not perform gen- 
uine acts of valuation. 


We need to realize, to an extent and 
with a vividness that are new, how much 
is required, in truly American education, 
and in truly Christian or Jewish educa- 
tion, beyond obedience, imitation, sug- 
gestion, group pressure, and the satis- 
factions of games, athletics, and similar 
social exercises, all of which Hitler em- 
ploys. It should startle us to learn — 
something that we never had dreamed — 
that the youth of a whole great nation 
can be made to enjoy the experience of 
not having minds of their own; that they 
can be made to enjoy transferring all 
genuine valuations to a leader; and that, 
in short, they can be made to enjoy ex- 
periencing in themselves the momentum 
of an animated machine rather than the 
momentum of a personal self. 


Here is a massive opportunity for 
American education. Our abhorrence of 
Hitler can be directed towards his school 
technic as well as his political conduct, 
and through our teachers the public can 
acquire insight, which now is rare, into 


the nature of valuational acts. Our 
schools will misfire in this war unless 
they induce pupils to form a habit of 
going through all the stages of rational 
democratic conduct with respect to the 
fundamental issues that now shake the 
world. Pupils can be led this whole dis- 
tance because these issues concern the 
meaning of life in childhood and youth 
as well as in the later years. Our world 
problem intimately touches nutrition and 
health; play; and codperation of the 
young with one another, with teachers, 
with parents, with the community, and 
with its institutions. The understanding 
of history is involved; likewise the proc- 
esses and results of the sciences. 


With respect to all these the school 
should induce a habit of going through 
all the stages of rational, codperative 
self-guidance — all the stages of rational 
decision upon the most important issues! 
Here is the crux of teaching valuation, 
whether by the state or by the churches; 
and the teaching of valuation is the crux 
of this period of world history. What 
is here asserted is that the experience 
of being a democrat in a society of 
democrats should extend all the way 
from infancy to maturity, so that no 
necessity should arise for shedding one 
set of social, ethical, and religious habits 
and adopting a contrary set under the 
conditions of some emergency. 


A second danger that carries an op- 
portunity in its bosom arises out of our 
deepened consciousness of the need of 
strong convictions, whether national, so- 
cial, or religious. The need is obvious. 
“Why,” said a college student in my 
hearing, “should anybody be willing to 
die for any cause?” This remark was 
made some years ago; today, if I mis- 
take not, the student mind is asking a 
different but not less fundamental ques- 
tion, namely, “Where shall I find a cause 
that reasonably demands my utmost de- 
votion?” And the people at large are 
divided in mind between anchoring 
themselves in some snug harbor and put- 
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ting out into the risks of the great deep. 


Even great and glorious purposes en- 
tail a danger of their own — the danger 
of under-attention to facts upon which 
efficient action depends. The specific 
danger of the present moment is that of 
ignoring or slurring the dynamics of the 
pupil-personality. What the immature 
think or desire seems to many to be a 
slight thing in comparison with what 
mankind needs, so slight that there are 
persons, not a few, who fancy that they 
are talking about education when they 
say, in substance, “This is the direction 
in which the nation, the church, or so- 
ciety should go; therefore let us as- 
semble the children and march them in 
this direction.” 


If we inquire what classroom experi- 
ence this implies for pupils, we are sup- 
posed to be talking about mere technic 
of teaching. The truth is that the pupil’s 
experience and motivation as he himself 
apprehends and approves or shuns them 
contain the very process that gives mean- 
ing to the verb, “to educate.” No phi- 
losophy of education “gets down to brass 
tacks” until its controlling ideas are ex- 
pressed in terms of pupil experience in 
this intimate sense. 


When the dynamics of the pupil’s per- 
sonality is slurred, a door is opened for 
doing unavowed things with immunity 
from criticism. Thus it is that “teach- 
ing” has caused pupils to dislike and 
avoid the very subject matter that in- 
stitutions have prided themselves upon 
communicating; that ideals have been 
treated as if they were purposes, and 
good sentiments as if they were good 
character; and that pupils have been 
“prepared for life” without one look at 
living beings. Here is one part of the 
explanation of the strange-appearing 
fact that, though we are fighting for 
democracy, we find it difficult to say 
what kind of peace we intend to have. 

Just as abhorrence of Hitler presents 
an opportunity for educational advance, 
so does the great sobering process that 


now is going on. Hitherto our philoso- 
phies of life, with few exceptions, have 
had an ambiguous relation to education. 
A philosopher by profession recently as- 
serted that the job of schools is to give 
effect to philosophy. The conclusions of 
the philosopher, he allowed us to infer, 
do not at all depend upon antecedent un- 
derstanding of education. As if the fact 
of growth from impersonality into full 
personality were not an overwhelmingly 
important datum for philosophy, and as 
if this growth process and our guidance 
of it, which is the sphere of education, 
could be evaluated without inspection of 
the particular facts and activities in- 
volved! 


The proposition that the function of 
education is to give effect to some phi- 
losophy of life is no more true than that 
the function of philosophy is to give ef- 
fect to education. Like the philosopher 
who has been mentioned, some theolo- 
gians assume that all essential religious 
insight can be had without studying the 
growth processes, and that the function 
of religious education is to give effect to 
what such theology asserts. 


On the contrary, because education 
deals at first hand with the coming-to-be 
of persons, the valuers, education is an 
indispensable source of metaphysical and 
religious as well as political insight. 
“Thou that teachest another,” said one 
of the educational reformers, “teachest 
thou not also thyself?” “In that hour 
came the disciples unto Jesus, saying, 
Who then is the greatest in the kingdom 
of heaven? And he called to him a little 
child, and set him in the midst of them.” 
If educators need to be more philosoph- 
ical — and they do — the critics and 
would-be overseers of the schools — 
the general populace, too — need in- 
creased understanding of the dynamics 
of the pupil-personality. 

Fortunately, the reconstruction of our 
education in the directions here indicated 
did not wait for the bursting shells of 
this war. I cannot join the present 
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chorus of lamentations. Too many of 
them are undiscriminating as to what 
has been done and likewise as to what 
remains to be done. The educational 
reformers, from Comenius and Rousseau 
onward, in spite of their respective lim- 
itations, have added to our insight into 
the human personality, and they have 
influenced education in the direction of 
valuational acts by pupils, and therefore 
in the direction of democracy. The pro- 
gressive education movement inherited 
the results, added to them by utilizing 
considerable new knowledge of the pupil 
personality, and dared to make innova- 
tions that are beyond the reach of the in- 
stitutional mind. 


The result, as might have been ex- 
pected, is a mixture of solid understand- 
ing with jumping at conclusions; a mix- 
ture of cautious with incautious experi- 
mentation, and a total changing situation 
that constantly calls for fresh appraisal. 
But the movement has had a broad in- 
fluence in the direction of adjusting the 
physical and other conditions of the 
school more closely to the needs of grow- 
ing persons as distinguished from the 
convenience of teachers and the momen- 
tum of institutional mechanisms; it has 
promoted valuational activities on the 
part of pupils, and these activities have 
assumed a wider and wider scope; it has 
led pupils farther into important volun- 
tary social activities in school and com- 
munity, and it has cultivated a coopera- 
tive togetherness that leads towards 
democracy in the large. This is true of 
progressive practices in church schools 
as well as in others. The field is spotted, 
of course; but the existence of progres- 
sive spots is of the highest significance 
at the present moment because they point 
towards the specific advances that our 
present emergency requires. Progres- 
sive education has come to America “for 
such a time as this!” 


An immediate need is to establish in 
the public mind a clear distinction be- 
tween progressive education and cari- 


catures of it. Caricatures of it have 
sprung partly from practices that have 
the progressive form but not the progres- 
sive substance, partly from defective ob- 
servation where the substance is present. 
When pupils are encouraged to make 
decisions without performing the pre- 
liminary steps in the process of valua- 
tion, the form is present, but not the 
substance. Conduct that emerges out of 
genuine valuation requires sound knowl- 
edge of events and of consequences; the 
weighing of genuine alternatives; the 
formation of at least the beginning of a 
scale of values; comparison of my scale 
or preference with that of my associates, 
and, as events develop, both retrospec- 
tion and prospection. This is antithetical 
to what is popularly called “letting chil- 
dren do as they like,” for it induces pu- 
pils to challenge their likes and change 
them. Let this brief statement serve as 
an index to many hasty and some absurd 
practices that have wrongly assumed the 
name “progressive.” 


The other source of caricatures — de- 
fective observation — may be illustrated 
by two instances. In a pre-kindergarten 
group two children fell to quarreling at 
a moment when some ladies were visit- 
ing the school. The ladies expected the 
teacher to intervene and stop the quarrel. 
Because she didn’t do it, they concluded 
that her progressive teaching was lack- 
ing in discipline. But the teacher had 
so arranged conditions that the two chil- 
dren, by their own acts, ended the quar- 
rel and made an advance in cooperative 
living. A second instance is the cari- 
caturing of progressive teaching of the 
Bible as desultory and pointless because 
it cannot be tested by the amount of 
biblical material that is committed to 
memory. The truth is that progressive 
teaching of the Bible, by setting pupils 
to inquiring what is there, has not only 
covered more biblical ground than ever 
was covered by earlier methods, but also 
has uncovered for young persons, as the 
older teaching did not, the life-processes, 
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problems, spiritual discoveries, and crea- 
tive acts out of which the Bible grew. 


When progressive education has been 
cleared of responsibility for being what 
it is not, it should be subjected to the 
severest critical re-examination. Ten 
years ago an ardent leader of the move- 
ment, George S. Counts, provided an 
excellent example of such critical re- 
examination when he set all progressives 
a-flutter by declaring that most of them 
lacked two essentials for being progres- 
sive, namely, an adequate social philoso- 
phy and corresponding methods of 
teaching. At the present moment the 
world is confronted, as I have said, by 
three if not four philosophies of world 
life and organization. They underlie the 
movements of the belligerents, and they 
will sit at the peace table. The Fuehrer- 
prinzip will be at the peace table in the 
form of attitudes towards organized la- 
bor; the political philosophy of the 
American and the French revolutions 
will be there in representatives of the 
allied democracies; the communistic 
philosophy of economic democracy will 
be there in delegates from the Soviet 
Union; and racialism (whether or not 
we call it a life philosophy) will be there 
in all the delegations except the one 
from the Soviet Union. 


The question of the moment for edu- 
cation that is to be planned in the light 
of world conditions is whether in these 
areas pupils shall be led to perform gen- 
uinely valuational acts, and then bring 
these acts to a culmination in present 
conduct. This is the problem for the 
schools of the churches as well as the 
schools of the state. For the clash of 
these life philosophies concerns the very 
basis of the concept of goodness whether 
in man or in God. Churches will not sit 
at the peace table, to be sure, nor will 
their characteristic approach to the 
world be voiced, yet the delegates, all of 
them, will wrestle with the question, 
What constitutes the good will upon 
which peace depends, and how is good 


will to be related to the possession of 
power? 

Progressive education is partly pre- 
pared for this situation; other education 
is unprepared. The preparation on the 
progressive side is two-fold. In the first 
place, the progressives have brought into 
existence teaching technics that, expres- 
sive as they are of movement towards 
democracy on the part of both teacher 
and pupil, can be mobilized for further 
advance in this direction. Whatsoever 
in the democracies is truly democratic 
can be re-inforced and carried forward 
by processes with which these teachers 
already are familiar. 


In the second place, one considerable 
wing of the progressives is conscious of 
the necessary relation of the labor move- 
ment to the further development of our 
democracy — conscious of it to the ex- 
tent of allying oneself with working men 
and working women in order that their 
life-experience as well as that of the 
economically favored classes may be- 
come an experience of democracy. Pro- 
gressives of this kind have taken democ- 
racy more seriously and more aggres- 
sively than any other group of profes- 
sional educators. 


The life philosophy that will come to 
the peace table from Russia is little un- 
derstood by American teachers. But it 
must be understood if we are to have 
any sort of peaceful world organization. 
Not only is information as to events and 
conditions in the Soviet Union necessary 
to such understanding, but also some 
practice in imaginatively looking at these 
events and conditions through the eyes 
of the persons who most poignantly ex- 
perience them. 


The educational requirement at this 
point is the sharing of valuations as far 
as this is possible with persons whose 
conduct we are subjecting to critical 
moral judgment. We never understand 
anybody whom we have cast out without 
a hearing; we never understand anybody 
whom we have accepted without ques- 
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tion. The entrance of the Soviet Union 
into the war having by this time mate- 
rially reduced the obstacles to the kind 
of understanding that might lead to- 
wards a new world order, the schools 
of both church and state have a new 
opportunity and an obvious duty. 


Racialism will be at the peace table. 
It will be intertwined with interests that 
bear other names; it will be camou- 
flaged ; it may not speak in its own name 
at all; but it will be there, and at this 
point also education will be on trial. The 
readers of this article are aware of the 
inconsistencies, injustices, stupidities, 
mysteries, and perils that abound in our 
American treatment of minorities that 
are called racial. Has not the time come 
for frankness in our schools concerning 
these facts, for the pupil-valuations that 
surely would follow a revelation of the 
facts, and for educational leadership in 
community sentiment and practice? 


At several points progressive religious 
education is better prepared than is pro- 
gressive secular education for facing 
the present world situation. On ques- 
tions of race relations many church 
bodies have been far more explicit, more 
daring, more near to full acceptance of 
the findings of anthropology, and far, 
far nearer the edge of active commit- 
ment. Similarly, the problem of democ- 
racy in economic relations has evoked 
from many a religious circle a judgment 
upon private profits that is vastly more 
penetrating than anything that issues 
from government sources. Religious 
forces entered the struggle for collective 
bargaining long before the government 
recognized the issue. Even more strik- 
ing is the fact that the chief present 
source of popular enlightenment as to 
the nature and policies of the Soviet 
regime is an English ecclesiastic whose 
published work is circulating in this 
country by the million copies. 

Already these progressive social ten- 
dencies in certain church circles have 
been assimilated by progressive religious 


education. The result can be perceived 
in the attitudes of myriads of youth with 
respect to race relations and economic 
relations. It is, accordingly, to religious 
education that we must look for the next 
step in bringing about popular under- 
standing of the Soviet regime and pop- 
ular considered judgments upon its prin- 
ciples and its practices. 


All this brings one “smack up against” 
the question whether the teaching of 
valuation can be objective and yet 
weighted in the direction of any sort of 
world order. Is the effective teaching 
of valuation under democratic presup- 
positions merely a subtle way of coerc- 
ing pupils’ minds and consciences? Lim- 
itations of space permit only a brief, 
unargued, categorical answer. The con- 
science of America and of its churches 
does genuinely, even if confusedly, ac- 
cept democracy as a life principle. The 
teacher is to take the side of this con- 
science and help it develop what already 
has germinated within it. 


This means that we should have only 
such teachers as intend to be unqualified- 


ly devoted to democracy, whatever prob- 


lems and obstacles arise on the way. 
This unqualified devotion will have a 
background confidence that when we 
know our facts most of us will move 
towards a similar conviction and devo- 
tion. Such teachers have a positive mo- 
tive for not concealing, soft-pedaling, or 
taking out of its setting any fact, but 
rather for making fully known any rel- 
evant fact. 


Belief in fact-finding and fact-facing 
is a part of belief in democracy. This 
is the reason why we in America protect 
the freedom of science while Nazism 
puts its men of science into an intellec- 
tual strait-jacket. Teachers of valuation 
under democratic auspices will induce 
pupils to think for themselves in the 
light of known facts, to do it codpera- 
tively, and to make decisions that are 
their very own. 
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A teacher of this kind is not thrown 
off his balance if a pupil disagrees with 
him, for his concern is not to secure 
conformity or uniformity but contin- 
uous, ever-renewed facing of reality. 
The contents of the curriculum will of 
course be selected, for this is the only 
way in which any curriculum whatso- 
ever can come into existence; and selec- 
tion involves weighting of material in the 
direction of what most interests educa- 
tors and those whom they represent. In 
the present instance the center of inter- 
est is the world-conflict with its array of 


conflicting valuations of world life. 
Neutrality in this conflict will not be 
assumed. It does not, indeed, anywhere 
exist. We are faced by what William 
James called “forced options.” But the 
teacher, though he be not neutral, will 
be a true democrat. He will trust democ- 
racy even though many of his fellow 
citizens waver. That is, he will submit 
the whole case to growing persons in 
proportion to what seems to be their 
capacity at various stages of growth for 
making cooperative valuations of their 
very own. 


RELIGION IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Report of Section I at the Annual Meeting of the R.E.A., 
Columbus, Ohio 


Harrison S. Extiott* 


T HE Conference on Religion in 

Higher Education was one section 
of the annual meeting of the Religious 
Education Association. There were 37 
in attendance at the conference, repre- 
sentative of both academic and volun- 
tary approaches to the problem. Those 
in attendance included the following: 
five college presidents, eleven academic 
teachers of religion, five university pas- 
tors, three Hillel Foundation and other 
Jewish rabbis, five secretaries of Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Christian 
Associations, six representatives of na- 
tional organizations in the college and 
university field, and two university stu- 
dents. The conference was inter-faith, 
the personnel being composed of mem- 
bers of the Jewish, Protestant, and Ro- 
man Catholic communions. 





*President of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation; Professor of Religious Education, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
This is acondensed report of discussion from 
notes of Professor Ross Snyder of Chicago 
Theological Seminary and of the Chairman. 
Those participating have not had oppor- 
tunity to check the accuracy of the report. 


The background for the discussions 
of the conference was a set of questions, 
based on the Syllabus on Religion in 
Higher Education (reprinted from the 


_ January 1942 issue of Reticious Epv- 


CATION), which had been sent to each 
delegate. There were no set speeches, 
the entire time being given to discus- 
sion. The conference met in five ses- 
sions, each of which is reported below 
as a unit. Professor Harrison S. Elliott 
acted as Chairman of the discussion. 


SunpAay Morninc SEsSION 


The Chairman, Professor Elliott, sug- 
gested that the conference members first 
describe the situation with reference to 
religion in higher education, as they 
knew it, and attempt to define the prob- 
lems that cause concern. 

Stewart G. Cole, Service Bureau for 
Inter-Cultural Education, New York 
City. One of our chief problems is a 
trend in the teaching profession that 
has very wide vogue — the professor 
is sO conscientious to see facts, to see 
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both sides, that he is neutral in the value 
areas and will rarely present his own 
convictions. The result is to leave the 
students agnostic. 

Howard Howson, Professor of Reli- 
gion, Vassar College. The professor’s 
problem is how to be honest with re- 
gard to the facts, to respect the integrity 
of his own position, and yet have the 
student realize it is not a matter of in- 
difference as to how she decides the 
issue. 

Edward W. Blakeman, Counselor on 
Religious Education, University of 
Michigan. The University of Michi- 
gan philosophy faculty discussed this 
problem rather thoroughly about thirty 
or forty years ago and arrived at a plan 
which seems to me to have some validity. 
They did not look for commitment on 
the part of freshmen and sophomores, 
but expected this to occur in the later 
years of college. 

Rabbi Morris N. Kertzer, Professor, 
School of Religion, University of Iowa. 
At the University of Iowa, the Depart- 
ment of Social Sciences criticizes the 
School of Religion for taking sides on 
ethical issues. For example, there was 
complaint about our course on marriage 
because we taught with a definite preju- 
dice in favor of monogamy. 

Dr. Cole. This raises afresh the basic 
question of what is the function of a 
teacher. I venture to affirm that the 
function of a teacher in a liberal edu- 
cational set-up is different from that in 
a graduate or research or vocational 
school. If students are going to have 
a liberal education, we must help them 
find their way intelligently in this tragic 
world. The teacher has some obligation 
to give youth not only an introduction 
to the issues of our time, but to in- 
dicate the resources available for deal- 
ing with these problems. How can we 
remain neutral and have a vital regard 
for the preservation of those things es- 
sential to living itself. 

Ernest Knautz, Professor, Baldwin- 
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Wallace College, Ohio. In effect, to 
be neutral is to allow others who have 
ends of their own to provide the an- 
swers. In all too many cases, analysis 
does lead to paralysis. I find students 
resent it, when a professor will not give 
his conviction, and there is a genuine 
response if the question is answered. 

Julian Morgenstern, President, He- 
brew Union College. It is a problem 
peculiarly American that university life 
does not contribute to intelligent and 
responsible thinking, but is actually in- 
imical to it. The causes are inherent 
in our American life. Pioneer life was 
concerned with immediate daily exis- 
tence and gave little thought to the more 
subtle aspects of life, and therefore re- 
ligion was not intellectually respectable. 
The separation of church and state has 
led to a certain restraint and reserve 
in relation to religion. As a result, it 
is a kind of step-child in the university. 
But religion represents the solution of 
the problems of life and ought to have 
a very prominent place in the univer- 
sity curriculum. It is quite as impor- 
tant as any other department in any 
university. 

Rev. James J. McQuade, S. J., Head 
of Department of Religion, John 
Carroll University. (When asked for 
the Catholic viewpoint). We are dog- 
matic in our whole viewpoint. The 
Catholic believes in an objective cri- 
terion of truth. In our philosophy, we 
work out from the material to the spir- 
itual. Belief in a soul and the whole 
doctrine of the supernatural are in- 
volved. These are the foundation of 
the integrated program of Catholicism 
from the bottom up. We do not have 
the difficulties in Catholic education 
which have been suggested. On our 
faculty, there are 45 laymen and 35 
Jesuits. There are some non-Catholic 
laymen in the Business Department. If 
while we are teaching religion in the 
Religion Department, the man teaching 
biology has gone materialistic, problems 
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The Catholic believes that we 


arise. 
must move away from a relativistic lib- 
eralism which does not regard truth as 
objective to which all minds must con- 
form. The relativist will always refuse 


to commit himself. We as Catholics 
believe that our religious program has 
genuine objective validity and is not 
merely our opinion. Tolerance to the 
Catholic is forbearance in charity of 
those who are wrong. 

Dr. Blakeman. Our problem at Mich- 
igan is in the fact that we are a tax- 
supported university. We are attempt- 
ing to provide for an area of concentra- 
tion in “Religion and Ethics” so that a 
student may take, for example, his bi- 
ology and religion together. One of 
our practical problems is how can we 
quickly enough discover and make con- 
tact with the student who needs this 
kind of service. This seems to be a 
problem of individualization to be met 
by a personnel procedure. The three 
strategies which seem good to us are: 
(1) to work on this personnel aspect ; 
(2) to try to secure committal to values 
near the end of the student’s college 
experience; (3) to build up a sufficient- 
ly powerful faculty in philosophy and 
religion to provide spiritual orientation 
for the faculty and students. 

Rabbi Kertzer. The physical sciences 
are not always the problem. We find 
an area of difficulty in the Speech De- 
partment, where in debate the other side 
is always argued. They dispose of the 
presentation of any one side of a ques- 
tion as being pure propaganda. Stu- 
dents come to feel that all life is a de- 
bating society. 

Rabbi Harry Kaplan, Hillel Founda- 
tion, Ohio State University (representa- 
tive Hillel Foundations, B’nai B'rith). 
The problem in college is a reflection 
of the values of the outside world and 
of contemporary civilization. The locus 
of our problem is not in the college, 
therefore. It is in a civilization where 
the rewards in society go to success in 
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the market place and to material values. 
The valued person is not the poet, the 
philosopher, the religionist. These values 
of the outside world impel the college 
student and professor to follow certain 
values in college. Therefore the crisis 
is in civilization, not in the college it- 
self. So long as these values in civili- 
zation are not changed, the student will 
reach for the same material values in 
college. The question is: How can 
you change these values when the uni- 
versities are themselves creations of this 
society ? 

Raymond F. McLain, President of 
Transylvania University. One of the 
greatest difficulties in college teaching 
is the lack of any motion toward ends 
that hold together the sciences and phi- 
losophy and the social studies. As long 
as the objective is centered in the ma- 
terialistic culture of our time, the col- 
lege will seek to prepare a person who 
can best make his way in that material- 
istic culture. There is something es- 
sentially selfish in that process. Reli- 
gion tends to give sanction to that whole 
program. In a situation where a world 
society is being born, the social studies 
are organized too much around provin- 
cial culture and organization. At a time 
when there is a trend from individual- 
ism toward some type of collectivism, 
in economics, social studies, and philos- 
ophy, we are still preparing a person 
to hew out his own particular place in 
this field. The problem is to find rea- 
sons for the whole business of life which 
do not stop with the success of the in- 
dividual himself. Religion would come 
along normally in such a larger context. 

Dr. Blakeman: Certainly a major 
task of college is to further our adjust- 
ment to the new synthesis ahead of us; 
the philosophy of the Promethean is 
called for. 

Algo Henderson, President of An- 
tioch College. It is necessary first to 
determine what are the essential prob- 
lems of our times, and then to discover 
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the basic drifts and motivations and 
values which are best to serve in solv- 
ing these problems. I cannot think of 
religion as a separate department. It 
is the foundation and essence of all of 
it. I cannot see any conflict between 
science and religion. A synthesis is 
necessary between the two. We are 
meeting together as representatives of 
the Catholic and Jewish and Protestant 
faiths, attempting to find something in 
common among us as a basis for com- 
mon understanding and further action. 
I would like to shift that scene a bit 
and put it on a world basis. For the 
promotion of good-will and understand- 
ing, of peace and cooperation, it is nec- 
essary to discover the common ground 
in the great religions of the world. 
This is necessary if we are to have peace. 


Samuel P. Franklin, Professor of Re- 
ligious Education, University of Pitts- 
burgh. The problem of the college stu- 
dent arises because of the gap between 
his home training and his university ex- 
perience, which he is not able to bridge. 
Religion has been so protected by law 
that a student comes to college prac- 
tically illiterate in religion. He has 
been well grounded in history, psychol- 
ogy, and similar fields, but through his 
church experience he has had upon the 
the whole a Fundamentalist and very 
limited training in religion. He does not 
have very much of an idea about reli- 
gion historically or philosophically. He 
is initiated in the university into a level 
of thinking about life for which he is 
not prepared. The sociologist treats re- 
ligion as a social institution; the student 
has seen it as something separate. The 
psychologist deals with religion as a 
psychological phenomenon. When the 
student is presented with a modern in- 
terpretation of religion, he usually re- 
acts in one of two ways: He either 
withdraws into conservatism and says, 
“What you have presented to me is not 
religion,” or he concludes that all re- 
ligion is wrong. Only a small minority 
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of students come to have a wholesome 
attitude toward religion. As a college 
teacher of religion, I see a further need 
of work with the faculty. Many of 
the faculty members have turned very 
violently away from the church because 
of their experiences in childhood, and 
they still interpret religion in their child- 
hood terms. Two things are necessary 
to remedy the situation. It is not only 
necessary to take steps to make students 
religiously literate and to enable them 
to face the questions of religion, but it 
is also important to have at least one 
man on a faculty, representing religion, 
who is respected academically, who can 
challenge the other faculty members in- 
tellectually on their own ground, and 
who can cultivate his own colleagues. 

Chairman Elliott summarized the dis- 
cussion. As we have been exploring 
the situation, he said, and defining and 
diagnosing the problems which cause us 
concern, we have emphasized: 

1. The values which predominate in 
our culture are in conflict with the 
values presented by religion. It would 
seem then that religion would neces- 
sarily voice a moral protest against these 
generally accepted values. 

2. This is a period of transition when 
a whole new outlook must be worked 
out. It is necessary to orient ourselves 
and the college faculties to the emerg- 
ing goals of the years ahead and to this 
new world. Then religion will have a 
medium in which to live. 

3. In this situation, the student gets 
caught between conflicting points of 
view — between home and university, 
between church and community, be- 
tween the various college courses. 


4. There is the problem of where and 
how does the teaching of religion per se 
come in? Is it to be in every part of 
the curriculum? Is it an aspect of each 
department of the college? Or should 
religion be in a separate department with 
definite material and content? Is it one 
subject among othets for a college 
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course? Might we direct our discussion 
to these questions for a time? 

Dr. Blakeman reported the results of 
a survey in Michigan. There are 48,000 
students in state institutions, 8,500 in 
Catholic and Protestant colleges. 50 
percent of the 8,500 are studying some 
courses in religion, whereas only 2 per- 
cent in the state colleges or universities 
are in any available course in religion. 
The question becomes: How make up 
for religious illiteracy? 


Dr. Cole. This is not the complete 
picture. We must not forget that many 
of these students are having precious 
experiences. They are facing up to 
reality and particulary to social reality, 
paying with a price of losing 
sleep at times. Ethically, they are achiev- 
ing mastery of their own conflicts to 
such a degree that they are growing 
values. The danger arises because so 
few of these students realize what pre- 
cious things these values are. They have 
no norms by which to appraise these 
substantial experiences as of the very 
worthfulness of life and eternity. We 
should be aware of these experiences 
which are really religious in the sense 
of worth and direction in life. Reli- 
gious leaders have a special obligation 
and opportunity in relation to these ex- 
periences. It is true that professors 
of economics or physics or in other 
fields interpret these experiences in 
terms of the ideology of the particular 
field. Religion should lift up these 
jewels of experience into a wider per- 
spective. It should help the student 
realize the precious inheritance he is 
achieving and identify it with the great 
seers and prophets of all the ages. It 
should give strength and support to 
these experiences and interpret how sig- 
nificantly they are of the very essence 
of spirituality itself. They have been 
interpreted for the student in non-theo- 
logical forms; they should be lifted up 
into a theistic frame of reference. 


Professor Howson. The total educa- 
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tional perspective in college education is 
wrong. American colleges and univer- 
sities began primarily as character form- 
ing institutions. They have departed 
from this under the influence of the 
German conception of education. The 
educational system we have imported 
from Germany has as its primary con- 
cern proficiency in research. Faculties 
are now aggregations of specialists, chos- 
en because of their proficiency in a par- 
ticular line of investigation. Each man 
dodges the philosophical implications of 
his own field. We cannot have an ade- 
quate educational system until we rec- 
ognize that each faculty member, re- 
gardless of his specialization, is a phi- 
losopher rather than a technician. His 
phase is one phase of the total enter- 
prise of the meaning and mystery of life. 
Science courses are by and large tech- 
nological. There is very little, if any, 
teaching in the science departments 
which gives students an understanding 
of the cultural significance of the sci- 
entific movement in thought in the last 
two hundred years. Students are un- 
able to see the significance, for teachers 
themselves fail to see social significance 
or meaning in the enterprise of the 
human race. We can agree with the 
criticism of colleges by President Hutch- 
ins, even though we do not have to ac- 
cept his solution of going back to meta- 
physics. Any synthesizing, any phi- 
losophizing, must come primarily as the 
result of the teacher’s thinking, not of 
the student’s. The faculty cannot dodge 
responsibility for this synthesizing. Our 
educational system should not merely 
reflect the sensate culture. Parents, as 
I know them, send their boys and girls 
to college with a strong idealistic mo- 
tive, and countless thousands of Amer- 
ican parents deeply lament the influence 
of college teaching upon their children. 
For meeting this situation, I should like 
to present three suggestions: 


1. That colleges must become defi- 
nitely value-conserving rather than 
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value-dissipating. It will be the latter ex- 
perience so long as the college curricu- 
lum consists of scattered subjects whose 
teachers see no important relationships. 
The strategy being used at Sarah Law- 
rence College of building not only on 
previous subject matter but on previous 
values has been quite suggestive to me. 

2. We need to give attention to the 
sociology of the professor’s background. 
One of the things which impresses me 
is the number who have come from a 
religious background and from minis- 
terial families. Their sensitivity to 
values in ethics and religion have caused 
them to be deeply shocked by the pres- 
entation of religion in their own small 
town communities, and so they have 
cut themselves off from religious think- 
ing. It is seen in the attitude members 
of the faculty have toward those who 
are teaching religion. For example, a 
prominent member of the faculty asked 
a member of the Department of Religion 
at Vassar if we had books on the mod- 
ern approach to religion in the library. 

3. For a long time, it was extremely 
dangerous for a member of the faculty 
with an enlightened point of view to 
mention religion in the class room. If 
he mentioned his more developed re- 
ligious viewpoint and religious insights 
he ran afoul of aggressive Fundamen- 
talists. This is part of the reason why 
college faculties have stayed away from 
the field of religious values. 

Chairman Elliott. Might we at this 
point focus our discussion on the stu- 
dent himself in this situation? What 
provisions for fostering personal reli- 
gious experience should we offer? What 
forces can be a stay and a guide to the 
student in the midst of this uncertain 
academic situation? What help can we 
give students who are caught in the 
midst of the college curriculum which 
is not re-oriented? 

Robert S. Clemmons, Wesley Founda- 
tion, Kent University. I should like to 
testify to how difficult it is for students 


to make value judgments. In their 
courses and in talking with some col- 
lege teachers, they have confessed that 
their scientific training makes it almost 
impossible for them to make or present 
value judgments. For example, in the 
Department of Speech, the teacher can 
train students in techniques of manip- 
ulating people, but cannot approach his 
task from the viewpoint of helping stu- 
dents to discover meanings and the 
ways of communicating those meanings. 
We are dealing with students in terms 
of individual experiences and attitudes. 
Religion might offer to them in a group 
a fellowship of mutual trust and good- 
will. 

Mary Lou Keller, Secretary Y. W. 
C. A., Oberlin College. The language 
students use would not indicate that 
they were discussing religion. Theo- 
logians would not know that they were 
discussing religion. This is one of our 
peculiar problems in a voluntary agency. 
We should try to find out how we can 
raise the high moments, which Dr. Cole 
has mentioned, into the theistic or cos- 
mic frame of reference. Without this, 
the student will not have strength for 
living in tough times. Students today 
lack the language to discuss their reli- 
gious problems. Many of their prob- 
lems arise in areas non-theological. The 
question is how to connect these with 
religion. Their problems arise in other 
departments whose language is quite 
different from the Department of Re- 
ligion. The question is how to translate 
these various languages of the depart- 
ments of a college so that the student 
can find his way through the problem. 
One suggestion is that a common ter- 
minology might be found in terms of 
burning issues and ideas of our time. 

Professor Howson. The problem of 
language is important. Language gets 
the fullness of content out of the ex- 
perience of people and is therefore im- 
portant not only in the study of theology 
but also in the understanding of re- 
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ligious experience. It is essential that 
students have an opportunity for an in- 
tensive study of the spiritual experi- 
ences of the past and to be able to iden- 
tify our experience with those of Chris- 
tians in the past. 

Dr. Cole called attention to the fact 
that we are moving from great historic 
masterpieces of religion to current ex- 
periences and to an analysis of this re- 
ligious experience. What effect does 
this have upon the older terminologies? 

Professor Howson admitted that some 
of the historic terms, such as “grace” 
or “salvation” aroused emotional resis- 
tance; but he held that terms like these 
had their origin in an attempt to inter- 
pret human experience and that we are 
interested in the same questions today. 

Chairman Elliott commented that if 
a discussion on helping students in their 
personal religious experience were being 
held in the days when he was in col- 
lege, emphasis would have been placed 
upon the “Morning Watch” and other 
methods of private devotions. He asked 
if these had completely disappeared 
from the colleges. Professor Howson 
reported a revival of interest at Vassar 
in groups of a devotional character, 
seeming to come from the Northfield 
conferences. 

Virginia Corwin, Professor of Reli- 
gion, Flora Stone Mather College, West- 
ern Reserve University (Also represent- 
ing National Association of Biblical In- 
structors). An important question is 
whether religion is socially directed or 
is a retreat into an individualistic view- 
point. One can talk about a theistic 
approach and be completely middle-class 
and satisfied without realization of the 
social concerns which face the world 
as we look ahead to a period of peace 
after the war. I feel that we have to 
beware lest we allow students to fall 
back into traditionalism and support of 
the status quo rather than find their 
place in a prophetic religion. 

Rev. Paul Tanner, Youth Department, 


National Catholic Welfare Conference. 
One of the interesting movements in 
Catholic circles is Jocism. This began 
in Europe twenty or twenty-five years 
ago. It spread to this country from 
Canada. There are thirty university 
groups. It is a “cell” technique in one’s 
own milieu. Each cell is an intimate 
group of not more than four or five 
who follow a technique of observing, 
judging, and acting. It is the reforma- 
tion of students by students, of business 
men by business men, of advertising 
men by advertising men; in other words, 
by people in their own field rather than 
by pastors and priests. There is ob- 
servance of what is going on and judg- 
ment of the things observed in accord- 
ance with the application of ethics, and 
right action on the judgment of the 
“cell” meeting. It is aimed at definite 
corrective action. 

Dr. Blakeman observed that this 
seems similar to a cell technique that 
is becoming fairly common in Methodist 
youth circles, and the Chairman called 
attention to the emphasis upon cells 
of Christian living as made by the 
French lay theologian, Maritain. In re- 
ply to a question from Professor Cor- 
win as to whether this “cell” movement 
was individualistic, Father Tanner re- 
plied that the reform which Christianity 
makes in the life of a race or a nation 
is never on a big spread first. It first 
takes hold of the individual. If we are 
to have a Christian world, we shall have 
to transform private conduct — business 
men in their field, and the like. 

Chairman Elkott said that these trends 
seemed to be a testimony to the personal 
and social value of building cells of 
religious living in the midst of a con- 
fused and pagan world. He then sum- 
marized the main trends of the recent 
discussion : 

1. The importance of having a lan- 
guage which will gather up the meaning 
of experience; 

2. The possibility of bringing vitality 
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in the student’s religious growth by dis- 
covering and labeling his personal and 
social achievements which have religious 
significance and which can be lifted up 
into a cosmic frame of reference; 

3. A suggestion that students are 
searching for a better world; that deep 
in their lives happenings of significance 
to religion are found, even though not 
always recognized by religious people. 


SuNDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


Chairman Elliott opened the after- 
noon session by summarizing the main 
problems which had emerged in the dis- 
cussion of the morning and which should 
be considered in this and the remaining 
sessions of the conference. He indi- 
cated that they were as follows: 

1. The basic orientation of the college ex- 
perience. What should be the basic orientation 
for the college experience? Around what 
values in the social order and in the college 
might a student’s college course be oriented? 

2. The function of departments, other than 
that of Religion, in relation to meanings and 
values and to the basic orientation. What re- 
sponsibility do they have for the basic phi- 
losophy of students? What is their contribu- 
tion to the basic orientation of the college ex- 
perience? What should be their contribution 
to religion? 

3. The function of a Department of Reli- 
gion. What should be its basic philosophy? 
What is its contribution to meanings and 
values? How can we help departments of 
religion to develop for teaching religion the 
same functional philosophy. and orientation 
that it is hoped there will be in the other de- 
partments of the college? How may the De- 
partment of Religion secure a recognized place 
in the curriculum? 

4. The personal orientation of students. 
How may we help students to secure a per- 
sonal orientation and to develop a personal 
life philosophy and a personal religious ex- 
perience? 

The chairman suggested that the dis- 


cussion of the afternoon commence with 
the first of these problems, that of the 
basic orientation of the college expe- 
rience. 

President Henderson. In our con- 
ception of society we seem to be moving 
from the period when an individualized 
ethics was emphasized to the exclusion 
of social ethics in the direction of a 
setting where the emphasis is going to 


be on social ethics. The social outlook 
in some instances, like Russia, is the 
prevailing outlook. This social develop- 
ment is making an impact upon students. 
Religion as we have known it has not 
kept up because a new religion is com- 
ing into being. Communism represents 
one attempt at this. The danger is that 
the student will adopt something like 
Communism without much consideration 
of the fundamental values in Christi- 
anity as being good and desirable or as 
expressed in democracy, which is the 
reconciliation between the individual and 
the group. Democracy permits the in- 
dividual to have full expression of his 
personality and at the same time fur- 
nishes the values of group effort. The 
danger is that in adopting the social 
drive as a religion, the student will not 
get a real adjustment in terms of funda- 
mental values. The fundamental pur- 
pose of the college is to attack the es- 
sential problems of our time in the 
light of the wisdom and knowledge 
which history brings to bear upon them 
and to attempt to find solutions and to 
develop social leadership in relation to 
these problems. In this process, reli- 
gion is a tremendously motivating and 
directing force. 

Harold J. Sheridan, Dean of Men, 
Ohio Wesleyan University. I like very 
much what President Henderson has 
said. The job of the college may be too 
narrowly conceived. Its purpose is to 
make life better and its function is 
as broad as life itself. The college 
should help a student to take better care 
of his own body. It should enable him 
to live a better life in all its various 
aspects. This is the function of other 
departments as well as religion. The 
high things in life are not confined to 
religion. The total impact of the college 
being for the improvement of life, it 
must take into consideration all of the 
aspects of life. 


Mr. Clemmons. The college must 
develop a basic orientation and a critical 
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attitude toward everything which is to 
be improved. It must develop ends and 
values toward which we are going to 
direct the life of the individual and of 
society for the hope of the improve- 
ment of both. 

Professor Howson. The liberal arts 
college will justify itself only in so far 
as its graduates have concrete knowl- 
edge of the total human enterprise, not 
merely in terms of the present, but also 
in relation to the flow of history, so 
that they can take their part in a great 
communal stream of life. The college 
must also conceive its function in terms 
of the emotional life of students. At 
present, it has to do largely with facts 
and techniques on the intellectual side; 
but the emotional life is equally impor- 
tant. College represents a transitional 
period between early adolescence and 
maturity. In this period, the function 
of the college is to provide for the stu- 
dent an emotional integration which is 
just as important as, or more important 
than, an accumulation of factual mate- 
rial and of various skills. 

Dr. Cole. We are hazy as to how to 
deal with the emotional life of students. 
In college are youngsters who are get- 
ting real social awareness today — 
awareness of people in their distress. 
Something ought to be done to win 
this war and get back to decency. Their 
emotional lives are deeply challenged 
and moved. These are the most vital 
facts in their experience at the present 
time. How shall we deal with these 
vital convictions and ideals and with this 
self-identification with good causes 
which are bulking so large in their lives 
today? I say that this is religion at its 
growing point — sacrifice for idealism 
which youth has to make at all cost. 
We should be able to develop this into 
a basic life philosophy. 

Professor Howson amplified his point 
about the transition of students. A 
student goes to college very much de- 
pendent upon his parents emotionally. 


How is the college to deal with this 
emotional dependence? Will it simply 
transfer it to the college, or will it take 
it first to the teachers and then lead 
the student on through a series of ex- 
periences that are emotionally satisfying 
until he has found his loyalty not to 
persons but to a total philosophy of life? 
There was nothing in the training I re- 
ceived in preparation for teaching which 
would give me any clue to this situa- 
tion, and nothing I know of in most of 
the teacher training institutions. 

William J. Kitchen, Executive Secre- 
tary, New England Student Movement, 
said that the faculty are apt to make 
a different emotional reaction to the 
present situation from the students. Dr. 
Cole asked if this is complimentary to 
the faculty or a sign of cultural lag. 
Mr. Kitchen said it was due to their 
living in different periods of history, 
and therefore being different people. 
Prof. Sheridan reported a contrast be- 
tween the student and faculty reactions. 
Mr. Kitchen said that the faculty give 
more all-out support to things which 
have to do with the war; students find 
themselves much more confused and 
hesitant. Prof. Knautz said that the 
focus of the college is to be found in 
developing a relationship to a living 
God. This is the distinguishing mark 
of a Christian college. Dependence up- 
on a living God means independence and 
ethical action. 

Martha Biehle, Secretary, National 
Council on Religion in Higher Educa- 
tion, called attention to the distinction 
between the educational philosophy, of 
which we have been speaking, and the 
Hebrew-Christian tradition. She asked 
if we were to develop a philosophical 
scheme of values without using the 
Hebrew-Christian tradition, or would 
relate the emphasis which had been 
made to this tradition. 

Dr. Cole said that we are agreed thus 
far that the basis for a liberal educa- 
tion for our time is the recognition that 
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there may be at our disposal a core of 
values which the college needs to relate 
philosophically, whether with a definite 
Hebrew-Christian articulation or in 
more academic language. We are in 
agreement also with Dr. Hutchins as 
to the test of a liberal education. But 
in colleges, we counsel with reference 
to credits and courses, seldom with ref- 
erence to values. Dr. Cole emphasized the 
importance of a student’s having a con- 
fidante in the faculty to whom he could 
go. What this faculty person teaches 
is secondary, so long as he is an in- 
dividual who has a frame of values in 
keeping with our democratic needs and 
who has the patience to live with stu- 
dents. 

Dr. Blakeman seconded Dr. Cole’s 
emphasis upon counseling, feeling that 
this offered the real opportunity. He 
gave as his judgment that Dean Wil- 
liamson of the University of Minnesota 
was making the biggest contribution in 
this field, but that Northwestern had 
the best system. 

President Morgenstern expressed the 
conviction that we ought to consider 
precisely what we mean by religion. 
The discussion I have been listening to 
would seem to indicate that religion is 
primarily a philosophy — a philosophy 
of amelioration and of the better life. 
Religion is something which overlaps 
with ethics, but it is not to be identified 
with ethics. Our discussion points in 
the direction of a definitely humanistic 
interpretation of life, or if not con- 
sciously, at least a definite side-stepping 
of active, positive religion in our edu- 
cational system. We seem to think be- 
cause we emphasize the principle of the 
separation of church and state, that there- 
fore in our educational process we must 
side-step religion. It is true that in our re- 
ligious activities, at least in government- 
supported institutions, we have to step 
carefully. But our meeting here is the 
best evidence of the fact that the place 
of religion is an essential problem not 


only for us but for our whole American 
system of education. As I understand 
religion, God is the very essence of it. 
Religious education means to me only 
one thing — so shaping the outlook of 
the students that they will face their 
lives in relation to God as the ultimate 
source of authority. As religionists we 
are met here. We all believe in God 
and in the theistic interpretation of life. 
It is our business to impart to our stu- 
dents just that point of view, just that 
concept of authority outside of man 
himself. 


Professor Corwin. The problem from 
the general orientation point of view 
is whether theists and naturalists need 
to work together in helping students 
and helping society on the problems of 
breaking undue nationalism and greed, 
in order that the right kind of society 
can be built in time. Is it not possible 
for us to cooperate with men of good- 
will, with those who find themselves in 
harmony ethically with people within 
the Hebraic-Christian tradition but who 
stand outside of it theologically? Must 
we not quickly face the choices for the 
next twenty-five years? 

Chairman Elliott summarized the dis- 
cussion thus far. We have said that 
in the college we must give help to stu- 


dents on the social problems uppermost * 


at the time. We have said that we 
must give help on personal problems 
not peculiar to our time, but rather the 
perennial problems of growing up. We 
have said that there are certain values 
which have developed in our common 
life which students should experience; 
that there is a fairly common consensus 
about these values but disagreement on 
the language which shall be used to 
label and interpret them. We have 
said that unless these values become 
grounded in a fundamental way, we 
may be doing our task inadequately. 
Some of us have said that these values 
can be grounded adequately only as stu- 
dents find a theistic faith; others have 
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emphasized that we must help students 
find their own interpretation of religion. 
Involved in the value approach would 
be an exploration of the relationship 
of the curriculum and of the whole set- 
up of the college to the possibilities of 
this kind of experience for the student. 

Dr. Blakeman. For students in gradu- 
ate study, we have felt that the approach 
must be beyond humanism, through sci- 
ence, to God. 

Dr. Cole. The fact that young peo- 
ple in college are agnostic on funda- 
mental questions may be a wholesome 
sign of growth. It is an indication of 
honesty and that they are fearlessly fac- 
ing up to eternal reality and thinking 
their way through. Eventually they may 
come to a theistic faith. The humanism 
of the college student may be evidence 
of a very substantial and rich and beau- 
tiful religious life, of a person sensi- 
tive to religious issues. 

Miss Biehle. It is very important in 
dealing with this question of the total 
approach to the problem, that a person 
knows clearly the basis of his faith and 
shows it clearly. It is not possible to 
have clear beliefs without any under- 
lying basis from which we judge and 
evaluate them. Agnostics and unbeliev- 
ers are not people lacking in conviction. 
They are very outspoken about their 
disbeliefs. One interesting observation 
of student life seems to be this: Those 
who do not believe in religion are us- 
ually very outspoken, those who believe 
very apologetic. This is a very impor- 
tant element of what Dr. Morgenstern 
has said. 

Prof. Howson. I am most concerned 
about the character of the personal re- 
lationships of the college student and I 
am convinced that the best leverage on 
the student is not through the intellect 
but through personality. The locus of 
our problem is to get persons teaching 
in the classroom who are of the kind 
that do not deny the quality of life which 
we value. The values of life that are 


important must be operative in the 
school. Therefore our central problem 
is to get a quality of relationship oper- 
ating that reveals the love of God, re- 
gardless of the label. If this relation- 
ship is found, then we can go on to the 
label. I am more concerned about the 
substance than about the philosophy, 
but I am concerned that the process 
shall end in a religious conviction na- 
tural to the person’s own experience. 
First we have to lay the groundwork. 
In teaching a course in the philosophy 
of religion, I found that the students 
had not had the experiences which made 
the ideas meaningful to me. 

Mr. Kitchen. President Henderson 
emphasized the collective urge on the 
part of students. But I find a basic 
question of students is whether anything 
is worth doing just now. In this situa- 
tion, do we not need to be sure that our 
social concerns have some rootage in a 
philosophy in terms of God? In the 
past our religious faith has been too 
much an individual matter rather than 
a corporate one. 

Dr. Blakeman. There is a help to 
theistic religion in Marxianism. The 
Marxist is sure that this universe has a 
purpose. 

Father McQuade. Either God told us 
how he ought to be worshipped or he 
did not. If he did not, then we do not 
know. If he did, then we cannot whittle 
it down at all. One of the weaknesses 
of our present system as against Nazism 
is that we do not have definite objectivity 
in regard to our religion. It is going 
to force us into objectivity in matters 
theological. 

Dr. Cole. It is our function to lead 
youth from what is immediate and sen- 
sory in their life on to those intangible 
and rather difficult spiritual forces which 
we identify with God. The Catholic 
has one way of doing it. Some of us 
who do not share that kind of tradition 
do not have that advantage. The proc- 
ess is painfully slow and a democratic 
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one. But I feel that a mature person 
who has gone through this kind of a 
process has come to something per- 
manent. It is cosmic and of the very 
nature of fundamental reality itself. But 
is this sense of objectivity virtually the 
last stage in the growth of religion? 

W. L. Hammacher, Secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A., University of Pittsburgh 
called atention to the effect upon the 
basic orientation of the college and upon 
our dealing with religious problems of 
the all-out effort of the colleges to help 
in winning the war. 

Father McQuade indicated that this 
did not make a problem for Catholic 
students, for service in the military 
forces is part of piety in relation to God 
and Country. It is thoroughly within 
the Catholic concept that there is such 
a thing as a just war. When the author- 
ities, who are charged with the affairs 
of government, ask for military service, 
he may respond with a clear conscience. 
It is not up to students to decide wheth- 
er or not the President and Congress 
knew what they were doing when they 
declared war. They do not have to de- 
cide all of the world’s problems them- 
selves. When it comes to civil authority, 
I do not have to say: Are the congress- 
men Christian? The authorities are 
presumed to have acted in Christian con- 
science since they have the information 
and not I. A Catholic student, who 
enters the service of his country, takes 
the call of the government as a just war. 

President Henderson. Is not one of 
our fundamental strategies for college 
to develop contrasts between values, to 
apply values experimentally to situa- 
tions? It is not one’s own experimenta- 
tion alone on which dependence is placed. 
It depends upon history, upon man’s 
best experience of what has proved to be 
relatively the good or the bad. We find 
our students anxious for social action. 
For example, they are now concerned 
about the problems of race relations and 
want to do something about them. What 


does the brotherhood of man mean when 
it comes down to the relationship of 
black and white? There is great need for 
the faculty to provide leadership. The 
principles which Christ taught have a di- 
rect bearing and application. It is this 
practical kind of religion which interests 
me. 

Mr. Clemmons asked what would be 
planned for the Sophomore year. He em- 
phasized the importance of orienting stu- 
dents to a system of religious values be- 
fore they are Juniors and Seniors. 

President McLain. Should we not 
come now to the question, what are we 
going to do? What practical steps can we 
take toward a functional orientation of 
the college? How can we get religion to 
be an operative factor in the experience 
of the student? As I face this problem 
in my own college, I would like to help 
the Music Department, for example, to 
discover how through music the student 
may arrive at some universals, how we 
can help the Economics Department set 
itself up so that the student will think 
in larger terms arrd see the human sig- 
nificance of economics, how in social 
sciences the student can be helped to see 
race relation problems in terms of 
the historic flow of human experience 
and in terms of the psychological and 
personal growth possibilities—all in 
terms of moving from the particular to 
the universal. 

Dr. Cole (when asked to illustrate 
his strategy). Could we not pick a score 
of burning issues that young people are 
facing? For example, the race problem. 
Could we not help young people see the 
problem by keeping their concern under 
discipline and have them come through 
their college experience to a very reliable 
conviction? If the procedure stops short 
at this analysis then college and the 
student are irreligious. A responsible at- 
titude must be taken about the problem. 
For example, some students volunteered 
to cultivate acquaintance of some Ne- 
groes and discovered that they are made 
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of the same sacred stuff and that together 
they will make a better society. The 
classroom under these conditions takes 
on a social imperative and becomes re- 
ligious action. I am convinced that the 
root of the problem is in these primary 
face to face relations, in this assumption 
of some kind of responsibility, in this 
social commitment actually to operate 
in the area, in the combination of study 
and work we find in the Quaker work 
camps. It may mean that we will need 
to establish relationships between the 
academic and the voluntary social agen- 
cies. 

Mr. Clemmons. Solidarity is one of 
the great slogans of our time. Ought we 
not help our students become alive 
through membership in one of these 
great movements toward solidarity—the 
trade union, the cooperative, the move 
for national freedom in India, the po- 
litical movements toward world federa- 
tion, the church? 

President McLain. Within our own 
college community can we not lift up 
something so that we may see signifi- 
cance in the all of life? (1) Cannot the 
faculty share together what is significant 
in their own work? (2) Can we not of- 
fer courses to integrate the experience 
of students in the college curriculum? 
(3) Can we not provide a chapel that 
will lift up the more inclusive and uni- 
versal problems? 

The Chairman. This suggests an in- 
teresting possibility for faculty planning. 
Cannot we come to certain agreements 
and sensitivities to values through shar- 
ing in discussion? Such a procedure 
would not necessitate any official action. 


Sunpay EvENING SESSION 


The Sunday evening discussion was 
give to the third of the basic problems, 
that of the function of a Department of 
Religion. What are we going to do with 
the departments of religion? How is the 
work in the Bible, for example, to be 
related to the basic orientation that we 


have been discussing? There is a strong 
presumption that the.use of the Bible 
in preaching and in college courses 
would rate very low by the functicnal 
criteria we have been setting up for the 
other college departments. Further, we 
have not always thought of a course on 
the family as having peculiar significance 
for religious interpretation. 

Father McQuade commented that a 
dogmatic sermon takes a lot of trouble 
and a real scriptural sermon requires 
a lot of work. He reported that at John 
Carroll University there was a Depart- 
ment of Religion on an equal standing 
with the other departments. There is an 
entrance examination en religion, and 
deficiency must be made up in a non- 
credit course, as for other departments. 
In addition, each department in the uni- 
versity has an elective course which pre- 
cisely bears upon our problem. The De- 
partment of Sociology gives a course on 
the Christian Social Gospel. In this de- 
partment, there is also a course on the 
family. In English, we have the Catholic 
revival in literature. In biology, evolution 
is discussed pro and con from the relig- 
ious point of view. In each department, 
there is some course with the point of 
view of religion in that particular field. 
The courses are elective, but are used by 
the student to make up his requirements. 

Dr. Cole asked if there was, therefore, 
one course in each department which 
was a Christian apologetic. Father Mc- 
Quade replied that the ideal is to have 
it. This plan is found generally in the 
Jesuit college, of which there are twelve 
in the Middle West. 

Chairman Elliott asked how the pro- 
fessor is persuaded to do it. Father Mc- 
Quade replied that the professor is usu- 
ally a priest. It is a voluntary matter. 
We never say: Thou shalt. President 
McLain commented that most of the 
Protestant colleges approximate this 
plan. There are courses on the family, 
evolution, religion in literature, Old 
Testament and New Testament, and 
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sacred music. 

Rabbi Kertzer. I am at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, where we have a School 
of Religion. We have thought of this 
school as being broader and more com- 
prehensive in scope than a Department 
of Religion. It includes not only what 
would be included in such a department 
but also in other fields. There is a course 
on geology and man; one on the philoso~ 
phy of religion in the philosophy depart- 
ment; another on religion in the fine 
arts. The course may not have the name 
religion in the title. For example, a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors has a 
course in physics which has a religious 
orientation. We have the same system as 
Michigan with various courses counting 
toward a major in religion. There is a 
campus course, with 150 in the class, 
taught from a Humanist point of view. 
The ministers object to it. The Bible is 
not taught in the School of Religion. 
Hebrew is taught there. There is a course 
on the Bible as living literature. One of 
the functions of the faculty of religion 
is to secure social responsibility on the 
part of our scientific men. Our students, 
when they go to many of our faculty for 
advice, are rebuffed. They are treated as 
if the faculty man wished to get them 
out of the office as soon as possible. Our 
problem is not alone to bring religious 
values, but also to preserve the cultural 
courses. There is a terrific drive in the 
pressure for war preparation for the 
elimination of everything except mathe- 
matics, physics, and courses of this type. 
One of the functions of our religious 
department is in relation to the preser- 
vation of cultural courses. The critical 
point in this problem seems to be how 
we can get the college counselors to 
stand for courses of the cultural type. 
We must also sustain the hands of the 
younger men of the faculty, who want 
to get out of their ivory towers. 

Dr. Blakeman indicated the same 
problem at Michigan with reference to 
cultural courses as was emphasized by 
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Rabbi Kertzer. The motivation on the 
campus from church and home has been 
in competition with the whole vocational 
trend for two years. It is the contest of 
culture over against the success bug. The 
whole tradition is toward vocational 
training. We have at Michigan twelve 
professional colleges and only one col- 
lege of liberal arts. 


Mr. Kitchen emphasized the same 
point, saying that the pressure is to pre- 
pare students for participation in the 
world by giving them professional and 
technical courses. There is a tend- 
ency to put into a secondary position 
the values of a liberal arts education. 
President Conant of Harvard has been 
talking that way ever since he came back 
from his trip to England. The war is 
affecting the situation. Students tend to 
be thought of as functional units in the 
job of winning the war, rather than as 
human beings with potentialities to be 
developed, full-rounded persons to be 
creative in every way. We must hold 
central our concern for their develop- 
ment as persons. 


Father Tanner. The motive today in 
going to college is too largely an eco- 
nomic one. That is a chief obstacle to 
getting students to come to Catholic 
schools. 

Miss Biehle. In the present situation 
where colleges are cutting down staffs 
and reducing budgets, departments of 
religion are bound to suffer. I know of 
a great private university where the 
small budget which has been spent in 
recent years for religion has been com- 
pletely cut out for next year. I am afraid 
that this will happen in a number of in- 
stances. 

Dr. Cole. Might it not be that a course 
on Christian marriage and the Christian 
family would be more fruitful religiously 
in the life of youth than a course in the 
history of religions? Would it not be 
more important for college students to 
see the fruits of religion in a situation 
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in which they will live all the rest of 
their lives than to take a course on the 
“roots of religion?” 

Miss Biehle. People are much more 
conscious today of the fact that we have 
neglected values than for a great many 
years. This offers a rather unique oppor- 
tunity. The teacher of religion must find 
new ways for dealing with these values; 
we must find ways of working through 
the other academic disciplines more ef- 
fectively than ever before ; we must show 
the inter-relation between the academic 
disciplines. I think if we can be pioneer- 
ing in our thinking that we have an op- 
portunity that is unusual. 

President McLain. If the liberal arts 
colleges can weather the present situa- 
tion, they will be in a very strong posi- 
tion to render leadership after the war. 
Then people who know the humanities 
and history will be in demand. Miss 
Biehle emphasized the importance of the 
liberal arts college doing its own job 
well, and not trying to become an engi- 
neering and other types of vocational 
institution. President McLain seconded 
this emphasis on the college not attempt- 
ing to become vocationally oriented, but 
on staying by that which in materials 
and equipment and tradition it is fitted 
to do. He recognized, however, that 
more and more support was going 
to institutions that render government 
service. Miss Biehle said she thought 
the government was sympathetic and 
that we ought to speak out with more 
conviction and positiveness than we have 
been able to do in the past years. 

Mr. Kitchen emphasized the import- 
ance of some principles of guidance for 
this post-war period. We talked about 
a return to normalcy after the last war, 
but we never came back to it. A change 
is going on that will not naturally swing 
back unless some statesmanlike guid- 
ance is given. President McLain said he 
thought the things we have been talking 
about are important for this. We must 
assist the colleges to make religion real 
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in its on-going program. 

Dr. Cole. I am inclined to think that 
for the common run of our students to- 
day courses in literature and art and the 
sciences that have a religious motive are 
more effective than courses in religion as 
such. The rank and file of courses in 
religion tend to be arid things, and there 
is a big question mark about them be- 
cause of their identification with the 
acquisition of piety. Must we not de- 
velop the technique of putting religion 
into these secular courses. 

Professor Corwin said she would like 
to challenge this speech out of her own 
experience as a student. Although I 
would by no means put myself in oppo- 
sition to the practical application of 
Christianity, nevertheless it is entirely 
possible in what purports to be a course 
which stresses content heavily to have 
the practical implications included. At 
Wellesley the course on Bible was skil- 
fully enough taught so that all of the 
important practical issues were raised. 
There was a great deal of content, not 
for its own sake, but for the sake of 
intellectual clarification, philosophical 
understanding, and ethical expression. 
Such a course makes it possible to see 
that these same needs exist in our pres- 
ent day, and stimulates students to find 
solutions out of our own situation. Dr. 
Cole replied that he would like to feel 
that this was a general experience. The 
personality of the teacher was the life 
of the course. 

Chairman Elliott asked if this was not 
a course which was organized chrono- 
logically, but taught functionally.Pro- 
fessor Corwin replied that it was not 
organized around a specific considera- 
tion of present-day problems. It was 
functional if you mean the quite con- 
scious raising of needs that recur in 
generation after generation. 

Professor Howson said that Dr. Cole’s s 
emphasis upon teaching about the family 
in some other department than that of 
religion treads on the toes of the instruc- 
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tor in religion. He cited the fact that in 
his teaching of the history of religion, 
marriage and the family occupied an 
important part. He also emphasized the 
legitimacy of a factual study of religion 
as satisfying the intellectual as well as 
the spiritual needs of students. Whether 
or not it is dry and ineffective is a ques- 
tion of the type of teaching. 

Professor Knautz said he would like 
the chance to compare notes with some- 
body else who is teaching courses in the 
Bible. He gave his approval to the em- 
phasis upon applied Christianity, but felt 
that the teacher himself made more of a 
difference in religious subjects perhaps 
than in others. 

C. Eugene Conover, Westminster 
Foundation, Miami University (Also 
representative of the University Com- 
mission). If you had a college in which 
the relevant courses were taught in the 
way you suggest, and a consistent policy 
throughout the college, it would to a 
great extent meet the needs. At Miami 
University, the students we are most 
likely to help are in two categories. 
There are those who know nothing 
about religion and want to know what 
it is all about. For them the historical 
background of religion as such seems to 
be quite important. Then there are those 
who have religious problems, and for 
these, courses which deal directly with 
religious problems seem to be the most 
effective. An interesting request has come 
to Dr. Wickenden from the business 
school. There were a good many students 
with emotional problems and there was 
a request for a one hour course which 
would deal with the resources of re- 
ligion for meeting this crisis. The volun- 
tary groups at Miami have been lost be- 
cause of their ineffectiveness. But the 
pressure is on in the campus as a whole 
‘because we have more students inter- 
ested in a religious program. Student 
questions are much more urgent, but 
there is a much smaller response to 
courses and groups which are voluntary 


as against the emphases which have pres- 
sure behind them. Rabbi Kertzer com- 
mented on the matter of pressure that a 
student would drop a course in re- 
ligion to take one in First Aid. Theie 
had been an irrational run from French 
to Spanish, whereas if the student went 
to Brazil, he would have to speak Port- 
uguese. 

President McLain. Could I suggest 
two things that I believe the Religious 
Education Association could do that 
would be of immediate help? 

(1) Could not the R.E.A. free some 
of its leaders to visit colleges and con- 
duct conferences with college faculties 
that would help to sense and locate the 
religious possibilities in various curricu- 
lum courses ? 

(2) Ought we not build up inter- 
change syllabi on courses in the field of 
religion and courses which would enable 
students to see the relationship of all 
courses in college? 

Dr. Blakeman cited the example of 
an efficient course he had taken in re- 
ligion which landed him in religious 
work, and that thirty years later, his 
daughter had a similar experience in the 
same college. He suggested the possibil- 
ity of studying the vital departments of 
religion across the country. 

Chairman Elliott emphasized the 
possibility of a functional approach to 
the study of the Bible. — a course on 
Democracy and the Old Testament, or 
an organization of Old Testament ma- 
terial around the prominent concept of 
justice. Dr. Cole saw difficulty in the 
present significance of such a course 
because of the very primitive stage of 
society. Chairman Elliott replied that he 
thought it was possible to make compar- 
isons back and forth between ancient 
times and the present. 

Professor Franklin. Through culti- 
vating acquaintance of our faculty col- 
leagues I believe we can assist them to 
take an active position about religious 
values. We can say to each of them: 
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“You have a contribution to make to this 
student life and here seems to be an op- 
portunity.” For example, at our Uni- 
versity, a woman doctor is offering a 
course on marriage in which her own 
Christian personality is coming through 
to students and they are receiving from 
one whom they respect in this area much 
more help in religious living in the home 
than if the professor of religion taught 
the course. A professor of history is 
offering a course on the place of religion 
in American life and is doing it with 
authority and scholarship which the pro- 
fessor of religion could not touch, and 
so on in the cases of sociology of re- 
ligion and literature. 

Rabbi Kertzer. The plus element in 
teaching is found when the professor 
makes the course relevant to life and is 
interested in the students and the con- 
tribution the course can make to student 
life. One of the pernicious influences 
on college faculties is the tradition of 
giving standing within the faculty to 
the person who conducts research and 
writes books and not to the excellent 
teacher who makes a contribution to the 
lives of the students. 

Professor Howson. The organization 
of subject matter can be along different 
lines, and it tends to follow the organiza- 
tion we have received in our post-grad- 
uate training. Beyond that, it tends to be 
oriented toward the interests of the 
learned societies. The other orientation 
has just as much justification in the sub- 
ject matter and is just as intellectual; 
namely, to organize the material in the 
light of the felt needs of the students 
themselves. We can all make a begin- 
ning through the use at the end of each 
school year of a questionnaire, giving it 
so that marks are not related to it, in 
which the student expresses his estimate 
of the course, the parts which have been 
most helpful and the parts least helpful. 
If the teacher will keep reorganizing his 
material in relation to these replies, he 
will find his course becoming more and 


more creative in the line of student re- 
sponse. 

Professor McBride, Muskingum Col- 
lege. I have had students present the 
things they are very much interested in 
at the beginning of the year. I have made 
up a syllabus based upon their sugges- 
tions. I have introduced the subject and 
given them readings and topics for dis- 
cussion. We discussed the problems to- 
gether in the class. Professor Corwin 
commented that this sort of method has 
certain values which are very important. 
But it may result in important problems 
being left out. I have never succeeded 
in getting a request for a discussion of 
nationalism in religion, and yet students 
are interested in the problem when they 
get at it. Chairman Elliott suggested 
that there should be cooperative plan- 
ning of a course in which the teacher’s 
suggestions would be made as well as 
those of the students. 

Mr. Hammacher. Might we move into 
a discussion of what are the goals, the 
ends, the objectives of the post-war 
world? Students are lost and frustrated 
so long as we dodge an indication of the 
direction in which a better world may 
come. What are we fighting and strug- 
gling for that is worth the sacrifice? 
What are the hopeful things that may be 
emerging? This seems to me to be the 
crucial point of any effort to bring 
reality to religion for college students. 


Monpay Morninc Session 


Dr. Cole followed up the discussion 
of the previous mceting in which there 
had been suggestions of the correlation 
of religion with courses in biology and 
other fields. If that is done on the 
undergraduate level, could it not be 
done with very great help to mature 
students? He suggested a course in 
which the warp might be a so-called 
secular subject, such as biology or phys- 
ics, and the woof the religious interpre- 
tation. There would thus be offered a 
cultural and religious interpretation of 
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the secular discipline. 

Professor Knautz reported two 
courses of this type at Baldwin-Wallace 
College. Chairman Elliott described the 
course in Foundations of Education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
where a panel of professors is in charge 
of the course and Professor Ernest 
Johnson works as a member of the panel 
and is responsible for the religious in- 
terpretations. 

Professor Franklin told of the plan 
for an orientation course on the under- 
graduate level at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. He remarked on the religious 
illiteracy of college students and the im- 
portance of religious knowledge and in- 
terpretation. The course as planned will 
have a director and there will be one 
additional person at each session. Var- 
ious representatives of religion will be 
invited in for lectures: Rabbi Freehof, 
a Roman Catholic, and a Protestant rep- 
resentative. It will be a discussion 
course from beginning to end. It will 
give opportunity to see how religion 
is related to the various areas of aca- 
demic life. 

Chairman Elliott referred to the new 
plans for the high school curriculum in 
which there is what is called a “Core 
Course” of this general variety. 

Mr. Clemmons asked Professor 
Franklin where the course he outlined 
would be offered in the curriculum, and 
he said for Juniors and Seniors. 

Dr. Cole expressed the conviction that 
there should be more than a panel 
course; that integration should be car- 
ried still further so that there was some 
unity for the four year course. Mr. 
Kitchen reported a plan in connection 
with a new chair of Religion at Con- 
necticut University, to develop an inter- 
faith approach to religion by bringing 
in representatives of the three great 
faiths in the way already outlined. 

Dr. Blakeman. I wish to make an- 
other plea for individualized education. 
The orientation plan is not adequate. 
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Freshmen and Sophomores should form 
a college by itself. There should be an 
analysis of the needs of the Freshmen. 
There should be unity and opportunity 
to learn to think together. There should 
be group thinking by the faculty with 
the total value of the person in mind. 
Voluntary agencies and pastoral leaders 
should function in this set-up. Another 
unit should be the personal phase. 

Paul Weaver, Professor of Religion 
in Stephens College, reported a plan 
which had been in operation for eight 
years at Stephens College. The plan 
includes introductory courses in the var- 
ious fields — Social Studies, Humani- 
ties, Sciences, and Religion. The unit 
on Social Problems carries six hours 
credit. Five men develop the course. 
The purpose of the courses in religion 
is to develop a design for living. They 
are built around the needs of the stu- 
dent. We work with the students for 
about two weeks at the beginning of 
the course in order to determine the 
problems to be considered. The data 
are furnished by the college staff. Lab- 
oratory experiences are set up under 
Religion. There are 43 community proj- 
ects. One area is that of race. Stu- 
dents face the race problems at the 
level of their ideas and prejudices. They 
are given additional experiences where 
their generalizations tend not to be trust- 
worthy. For example, they take re- 
sponsibility for a Negro nursery school. 
A nursery school can be carried on with 
a very small budget. There are a num- 
ber of other activities for Negroes. We 
are in Missouri, a border state, with a 
great opportunity for work. 

‘Dr. Blakeman cited the cooperation 
of a children’s museum, where items 
could be borrowed from the museum — 
pets as well as historical material. 

Professor Weaver. Another enter- 
prise has been a newsboys’ Sunday 
school class at six o’clock Sunday morn- 
ing. Ten undergraduates teach these 
classes. It is supported by collections 
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from the college students’ class. The 
classes deal with the problems of news- 
boys — not David and Goliath, but 
whether it is fair to snitch another fel- 
low’s newspaper customer. There is 
football in the winter, basketball in the 
spring. We are trying to teach them 
a little about the practical side of the 
democratic process. There is also a 
project in home economics, with a noon 
kitchen for five hundred school children 
in the town. The students help to buy 
the food and cook it and serve it. 

Miss Keller reported on community 
work in Oberlin College on a voluntary 
basis, but under supervision. There 
is a gap in the type of group work train- 
ing the students have had. Leadership 
training is a regular curricular activity. 
All the rest of the work functions as 
extra-curricular activity. 

Professor Weaver reported that the 
professional social service people in Co- 
lumbia do not want the students messing 
around. The students are not working 
on a condescending basis of giving char- 
ity to the poor. A Christmas party was 
put on for Negro children and their 
parents were invited. There was a 
black-white committee even in Colum- 
bia! 

Chairman Elliott asked why there is 
not academic recognition of this com- 
munity work. Miss Keller replied for 
Oberlin: Because of the policy of the 
traditional Liberal Arts college. They 
are just beginning to see the value of 
this opportunity. Professor Weaver 
said: We are a junior college with a 
shift in point of view. But a great deal 
of teaching we think important for cred- 
it will not transfer to the University of 
Missouri. 

Dr. Blakeman emphasized the impor- 
tance of the job we have in this area 
and the people available to cooperate. 
From his survey, there are 1051 per- 
sons employed by universities and col- 
leges in positions of religious leadership, 
besides over 2000 more in such agencies 
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as the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A,, 
university pastors, etc. 

Chairman Elliott: We have been em- 
phasizing the religious motive and the 
humanitarian motive. How do we make 
the connection between them? Must 
we not recognize and make evident the 
religious basis of all humanitarian work ? 
Take the area of health. In health work, 
we are dependent upon the healing pow- 
ers of the universe for anything which 
is done. We are dependent upon the 
God of healing. Why should not this 
religious interpretation be inherent in 
the work we do? 

Mr. Clemmons explained that the Wes- 
ley Foundation at Kent State Univer- 
sity was working along this line. The 
campus is considered a laboratory for 
Christian reconstruction. There have 
been various group projects. Out of 
their experience in these projects, they 
have built worship services. The stu- 
dents afe expressing in terms of worship 
experiences their attitudes, their religious 
convictions, their beliefs. It was done 
in a small choral group and a dramatic 
group, which were working at social 
problems — such as Negro problems, 
community work, and recreation. In 
worship they interpreted what had hap- 
pened to them in these projects this 
year. This worship also carried the 
challenge that “Christ has no hands but 
ours.” 

Dr. Blakeman cited the appreciation 
of Greek Orthodoxy through worship 
by means of a chorus of 150 voices 
of fraternity and sorority members. 

Father Tanner called attention to the 
report of the American Youth Com- 
mission, “Youth and the Future”. Dor- 
othea Fisher has a page at the close of 
the book, listing youth problems. He 
emphasized the importance of practic- 
ing charity, through which at least the 
first step is taken toward recognizing 
the brotherhood of man and the father- 
hood of God. 

There are two organizations in the 
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Roman Catholic Church working on this 
approach. First, the St. Vincent De 
Paul Society which goes back a long 
time. It was founded by students at 
the University of Paris. They engage 
in corporate works of mercy as a valid- 
ation and proof of their academic spirit- 
ual training. Works of charity are 
looked upon as the proof of the sincerity 
of their attendance at Mass. 

A second organization is the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine. In theory, 
the Catholic educational system is to 
develop and train Catholic lay leaders. 
If one should ask the average pastor, 
however, who are the people on call for 
work which is to be done, he will gen- 
erally reply, people without any great 
religious training. The difficulty comes 
because graduates of Catholic colleges 
are seldom willing to live the life of the 
parish and devote their special training 
in service for Christ. Where specific em- 
phasis has been placed on education for 
service, however, students respond. 
Father Tanner mentioned how, in De- 
troit, a number of pastors had come 
looking for girls to be used as leaders 
of Girl Scouts and to teach the cate- 
chism to pupils not attending Catholic 
schools. The girls had taken courses in 
recreation, group work, pedogogy of re- 
ligion, and similar matters. They were 
going out under the guidance of the 
faculty members into various parishes, 
putting to practical test the theory they 
had been getting in the class room. There 
is the possibility of utilizing in the uni- 
versity field the abilities and skills of 
students, if we can work out some op- 
erating arrangement. 

Father Tanner cited the work at St. 
John’s University, where work was done 
on cooperatives, credit unions, and sim- 
ilar areas. In practicing works of char- 
ity, a university student in religion is 
really following the account given in 
the Gospel of Matthew of the Last Judg- 
ment. The criteria by which individuals 
were judged, according to this story in 


Matthew, are things which can be done 
with the hands. People who may not 
be so good at the intellectual compre- 
hension of religious doctrine, may never- 
theless serve Christ by these works of 
charity. 

Dr. Blakeman mentioned the oppor- 
tunity of having a Jewish Rabbi speak 
on the foundations of the democratic 
idea in the later prophets, and instead of 
having a Roman Catholic speak upon 
the philosophy of Thomas Aquinas, to 
present the ministration of the Roman 
Catholic Church to Catholic people with- 
in the C. I. O. 

Miss Elizabeth Leinbach, Y. W. C. A. 
Secretary at Ohio State University. We 
seem to be in a vicious circle on this 
matter of religion. Students have been 
religiously illiterate as children and have 
had very little religious background in 
the home. Courses in the university 
force them to think of values at stake 
in their own lives and to face conflicts 
in society from the standpoint of goals. 
We are proposing to put students to 
work in some community area and sore 
spot. We need to face what this means 
to the future. The church is the place 
where we must be at work on these 
things. We must know why the church 
has endured, where it has missed the 
way, and how we can see the thing that 
is lacking. We have certain courses 
in the university curriculum. If the 
university will not give credit, the work 
must be provided by some extra-cur- 
ricular group. Students must under- 
stand the historical background. We 
must fill this gap. There must be his- 
tory of the church and of the syna- 
gogue, and what the religious patterns 
have been. 

The Chairman summarized the discus- 
sion by indicating that three types of 
suggestions had been made: First, com- 
munity projects and various forms of 
expressions of religion, as given by 
Professor Weaver and Father Tanner; 
second, interpretation through worship, 
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as illustrated by Mr. Clemmons; and 
third, the need of some understanding 
of the historical background to give per- 
spective to the work which is being 
done, as suggested by Miss Leinbach. 

Miss Dorothy A. Nyland, of the Fed- 
eration of Churches in Cleveland, em- 
phasized the importance of cooperative 
living on college campuses — living 
religion as a way of life. 

Dr. Cole. There is no activity which 
may not have religious significance, if 
the projects which we have been stress- 
ing are lifted up and given conscious 
appraisal in terms of life enrichment 
and service. These are normal oppor- 
tunities for religious experience. They 
are the activity of God on the campus. 
Where else would one look for it? 

Professor Weaver. An orientation to 
a genuine religious experience is the 
heart of the problem. Such an orienta- 
tion, though, tends to be only superficial 
and linguistic. There is a second temp- 
tation. It is so easy for a person to 
think he is getting a religious experi- 
ence, if he can connect it with a program 
which is called religious. Religion is a 
personal. experience of people. Rein- 
hold Niebuhr made a classic statement 
of this many years ago. He said: 
“Christianity is a great assurance and 
also a great adventure.” It is assur- 
ance in spite of the obvious. God, in 
back of it, provides hope of its ful- 
fillment. It is an adventure to make 
love dominant in all human relations. 
If one cannot begin with assurance, he 
might well begin with adventure. 

Mr. Robert S. Woldrop, a student at 
the University of Michigan, reported on 
the psychological clinic at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and emphasized that 
if we are talking about orienting stu- 
dents to a social and practical way of 
practicing religion, it is important to 
understand the students we are working 
with. 

Chairman Elliott suggested the im- 
portance of the correlation of the the- 


oretical and the practical. He said he 
had noticed in the case of Professor 
Niebuhr, that while theoretically he has 
a pessimistic conception of man, prac- 
tically he goes at the social task as if 
man had real possibilities. Ought not 
one’s theory be an interpretation and 
support of one’s practice, rather than 
in opposition to it, if life is to take on 
its fullest possibilities? 

Clyde Williams, of the Unitarian 
Church, emphasized the importance of 
group living in the development of the 
religious interpretation of life. There 
comes the feeling of mutuality and the 
sense of dependence upon one another. 
Service as a group helps to develop an 
attitude in the individual which joins 
him to the group in which he is living. 
In the group, it is important to have 
practice in thinking through problems 
— even small problems — from a re- 
ligious point of view. He gave an il- 
lustration of two students who pilfered 
the milk in the refrigerator for next 
morning’s breakfast, and the importance 
of dealing constructively with such sim- 
ple problems in group living as this. 

Miss Nyland reported on her expe- 
rience as house mother at the University 
of Oregon for a cooperative of 23 fel- 
lows. Filipino, Japanese Buddhist, Hit- 
ler Youth, Pacifist, Jewish, Catholic, and 
Protestant were in the group. Many of 
the students went home at Thanksgiv- 
ing. Foreign students could not go and 
had Thanksgiving dinner together. They 
asked me if I would say grace because 
they had so much to be thankful for. 
It was important not to offend any one 
in the group with a different religious 
background. The Japanese Buddhist 
later became a Christian and went to 
Union Theological Seminary. Basic at- 
titudes are important. These are re- 
vealed in the refrigerator incident. I 
have been interested in religious living 
in the housing situation. All sororities 
at Oregon are based upon the attitude 
that the Freshman is the goat. We had 
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a house run cooperatively, Freshman 
and Seniors on the same basis. The 
faculty were very skeptical about it. 

Father McQuade. There is from the 
Roman Catholic point of view a reli- 
gious doctrine that underlies what we 
have been discussing: the mystical body 
of Christ. 

Professor Weaver. Miss Nyland has 
brought us a real insight on our prob- 
lem. The chaperon has to be a teacher 
in the group. One must introduce into 
a situation what he wants to get out of 
it. It is not just living together itself ; 
but someone has the cooperative spirit 
and must interpret it in the situation. 

Miss Nyland seconded this emphasis. 
She said the cooperatives which she re- 
ported resulted from study in a religious 
group. Wesley Foundation students 
studied the cooperative movement and 
asked: Why just talk about it? Then 
they set up a cooperative which cost 
only fifteen dollars a month for room 
and board. You cannot do it unless you 
know the principles of cooperation. 

Chairman Elliott summarized: It is 
evident from the discussion that proj- 
ects, like cooperatives, may have relig- 
ious value in proportion as (1) those 
participating understand what they are 
going into and have some sense of its 
meaning; (2) if there is an adult spon- 
sor; (3) they deal constructively with 
problems; and (4) if there is a religious 
interpretation. 

Kenneth Kline, Y. M. C. A. Secre- 
tary, Ohio State University, raised the 
question whether there is not an oppor- 
tunity for personal counseling. He gave 
several examples: one of a Senier, who 
had just been elected to the presidency 
of a church student religious group. 
After a few remarks with the counselor 
he said he had always wished he could 
have faith like that. He hoped his 
children would not have to struggle as 
he had for a faith to live by. Here was 
a great opportunity to do what we have 
been talking about. Another was a Jun- 


ior. He said that 25% of the students 
are atheists and the other 75% do not 
know what they believe. There was a 
good opportunity to get at what he be- 
lieved. The third was a Sophomore, 
a Negro boy. Low in spirit, he said he 
had just been talking with a fellow who 
told him this business of religion was 
just the bunk; that Negroes are taught 
religion so as to keep them in their 
places. 

Mr. Conover: The discussion seems 
to assume that people start without re- 
ligious motivation and develop it in the 
process. They start with certain religious 
motivation. We must know how much 
background the individual has. He may 
have no formal or church connection, 
but he may have religion just the same. 
The problem is always individual. If 
we get religious motivation out of these 
things, it has got to be introduced. We 
have to see that the motivations are 
religious. 

Mr. Kitchen: Religion is more than 
individual experience. This is evident 
particularly in the Jewish group. Psy- 
chologically religion is a group experi- 
ence. Individuals are carried out of an 
egotistical center of consideration into 
a larger center. They find God in find- 
ing wider relationships in this social 
process we are talking about. 


Monpay AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Ross Mooney of the Bureau of 
Educational Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity reported on a plan which had 
been developed for integration of the 
religious resources at the University. 
He reported on the work of two com- 
mittees which had met over a period 
of two and a half years. There are 
twenty-five or thirty religious agencies 
in the campus community area — 
churches with student divisions and stu- 
dent religious workers as well as the or- 
dinary church set-up, and two organiza- 
tions on the campus, the Y. M. and the 
Y. W. C. A. Up to this time, the only 
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kind of coordination was through a re- 
ligious council, composed of the pro- 
fessional religious agencies, but this was 
unofficial. One of the big problems 
was that of integration or finding the 
best steps for building of something 
which would function in an integrated 
manner. It was concluded that real 
integration is to be tested in the lives 
of individual students. The real prob- 
lem of integration is, how are individual 
students going to meet their religious 
problems in a manner satisfactory to 
their own development. 

In considering this problem, it was 
recognized that whereas several cen- 
turies ago, the church was a body which 
had many strands of life in its own 
hands, around the university one will 
find many other approaches to the prob- 
lems of students — the professor of 
sociology addressing himself to race con- 
flicts, the faculty of political science try- 
ing to handle ethical and religious mat- 
ters having to do with political life, 
the college of education giving unusual 
emphasis to the training of teachers as 
personalities and thinking in terms of 
changes in behavior, the new curriculum 
of general studies leaning in the direc- 
tion of what in some places is called 
the general college. These represent 
new resources that have developed in 
dealing with the problems of students. 

Problems of various kinds had to 
be taken into account. — Whether or 
not Negroes should be allowed to eat 


in the campus dining halls and live in 


the dormitories, what we meant by re- 
ligious problems, helping a_ student 
whose mother and father quarreled 
about something, reinterpreting religion 
in a broader sense. It was felt that a 
sound foundation for a religious pro- 
gram in an institution of higher learn- 
ing was represented in problems of this 
kind. 

Attempt was also made to list some 
of the things in the lives of individual 
students which should be recognized. 


It was held that a student might profit 
from religious experience if he feels 
that he does not belong, cannot see how 
the things he can do might be of worth 
to others, has no close friends, believes 
that life is not worth living, does not 
believe that he is growing, has no rec- 
ognized and developed creative outlook, 
is occupied with himself, does not rec- 
ognize his limitations, has lost his self- 
respect, is seriously confused on what 
is ethically right or wrong, hates some- 
one violently, is opinionated and nar- 
row-minded, is desperately afraid of 
such natural events as death and birth, 
cannot take a reasonable amount of dis- 
appointment, worries too much, or is 
in an unhappy mood for long periods of 
time. 

To meet the situation, it was decided 
that the time is ripe for trying to secure 
a man to serve the campus as adviser 
to religious organizations, as counselor 
to students, and as an assistant to cur- 
riculum committees, whose function it 
would be to help the development of 
fresh integrations through personnel 
work, curriculum work, religious agen- 
cies and activities. Such a person would 
act very much as a democrat in the 
intellectual and traditional sense of the 
word. He would not act as an over- 
head director. He would sit down with 
various groups and would help them to 
answer the questions: What are our 
objectives? What are we really trying 
to do? It was decided to recommend 
to the President of the University that 
such a man be appointed. 

Miss Biehle asked what has happened 
to the proposition. Mr. Mooney replied 
that the President received the proposal 
favorably, but there was no money at 
present for putting the plan into opera- 
tion. Mr. Kline reported that the last 
suggestion was that the President be 
requested to call a meeting of represen- 
tatives of the various churches and 
agencies in the hope that some financial 
help might be forthcoming. Miss Biehle 
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asked why it was necessary to pass it 
on to one man. Why can not the mem- 
bers of the study committee be the per- 
sons responsible for a continuing proc- 
ess? 

Professor Howson commented that 
Mr. Mooney’s list of student problems 
sounded like a psychiatric list of mal- 
adjustments. Help for such problems 
is being given in part by psychiatric 
service. In this plan, where does the 
medical service fit in? Where in it is 
provision made for religious experience 
of the normal? In the plan as outlined, 
there is very real danger of religious 
activities being identified with the mis- 
fits instead of those who are adjusted 
and should be challenged to use their 
time in a genuinely religious program. 
I would want a program to be aimed 
at the top decile in terms of adjustment 
just as much as to those in the lowest 
decile. Mr. Mooney felt it was aimed 
at all types of individuals, and Profes- 
sor Weaver said that it struck him that 
the program would cover a hundred 
and fifteen percent of the students. 

A representative from the University 
of Michigan outlined the plan there, 
which is carried on without a coordi- 
nator. There is a personal counselor 
and counseling is done by the faculty 
and by those working in the various 
agencies. There is a chairman of the 
group. 

Chairman Elliott raised a question 
about the integration of religious work 
around the individual student and on 
a personal guidance basis. He said that 
students lived and functioned in groups, 
and that a group approach might be 
both more efficient and more economi- 
cal than an individual approach. Mr. 
Mooney replied that the emphasis upon 
individuals is instrumental in the sense 
that the groups which are now operat- 
ing should judge the effects of their 
work in the lives of people. It is not a 
question of case work in opposition to 
social work. Further, he said, this co- 


ordinator would be working with groups 
in that he would sit down with twenty- 
five different religious groups that are 
now operating, in an analysis of their 
program and the effects their program 
is having and the results they want to 
secure. 

Professor Howson followed Chairman 
Elliott’s comment with an emphasis up- 
on the importance of the situation out 
of which individual conflicts arise. 
Something should be done before con- 
flicts have reached a pathological level. 
A coordinator who is really on his job 
would coordinate the total life of the 
institution, and that is really the task of 
the President. Any religious leader who 
attempts to coordinate activities is bound 
to come into conflict with the adminis- 
tration. If you are going to have the 
total educational situation on the cam- 
pus value-producing, you have to have 
integration not merely between the staff 
and the group, but also among the in- 
dividuals composing the group. It is 
necessary to have a constant process of 
re-evaluation of the situation on the 
campus. An important factor in the 
Situation may be responsible Seniors, 
who are admitted to the planning of 
the life of the community and of the 
curriculum. 

Mr. Mooney. If I try to say the 
group is superior to the individual, or 
the individual superior to the group, it 
seems as if I am trying to measure in 
terms of one or the other. It is a proc- 
ess which involves individuals and 
groups. Chairman Elliott asked why, 
then, he did not put the two — the in- 
dividual and the group — together in 
his plan. 

Mr. Kitchen expressed the conviction 
that attention should be placed on the 
thing to be done rather than upon the 
individual. If the process is too far 
individualized, it tends to accentuate the 
student’s attention on himself. By em- 
phasizing the relationship between the 
individual and the group, the individual 
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becomes something because of his group 
relationships. 

Professor Weaver. I am taking for 
granted as a background of your whole 
approach, the definite acceptance of cer- 
tain insights or norms in terms of which 
you can judge life. There are then 
three points of reference. First, a clear 
understanding of what these norms are; 
second, the pattern of human beings 
that differ from each other; and third, 
in terms of these, it is necessary to know 
what are the problems and what is the 
positive content of religion to be of help. 
I am not myself conscious of the prob- 
lem of the individual versus the group. 
No individual exists in a vacuum; in- 
dividuals live in group relationships. It 
would be my judgment that in this par- 
ticular situation, such a point of view 
as has been outlined would free and 
motivate groups for good program ac- 
tion. Groups can get some sense of 
where to move. 

Professor Corwin commented that 
while recognizing the place of tech- 
niques and tests for discovering the 
problems of students, there ought to be 
a place for sensing problems, the “intu- 
itive hunch.” JMJ/r. Mooney replied that 
tests were intended to enable the “hunch- 
er” to “hunch” better. They are de- 
vices for letting the -students express 
themselves. Professor Corwin asked 
him to be more specific, and he cited, 
problem check lists, attitude tests giving 
opportunity to declare his point of view 
on problems of war and problems in 
eleven or twelve different areas. Mr. 
Hammacher commented that he thought 
not enough emphasis was placed upon 
the positive enthusiasms of students and 
too much on the ailing student. 

At this point, the conference turned 
from a consideration of Mr. Mooney’s 
report and continued the discussion of 
the morning. Professor Weaver out- 
lined the general plan at Stephens Col- 
lege, where he teaches. This is a junior 
college for women with 1700 students. 


It has a functional philosophy of edu- 
cation in contradistinction to the tra- 
ditional view of subject matter and in 
contrast to progressive education (in 
quotation marks). The purpose of the 
college is to enable its graduates to live 
adequately in the world of today. The 
work of the college is brought to bear 
upon the actual need of the individual. 
We make a great deal at Stephens of 
getting information about the students. 
There is a battery of tests; an admis- 
sions counselor who visits in the homes 
of the students; data are secured from 
the minister and from the school in the 
girl’s home town. With the use of these 
data, the adviser, who sees the advisee, 
helps to tailor-make the curriculum to 
her needs. Especial attention is given 
to the psychological diagnosis, not in 
terms of the abnormal, but of the nor- 
mal patterns. There are seventeen it- 
ems which are considered particularly 
vital in predicting the way which the 
girl is going to go. By means of the 
psychologist’s prognostication, we at- 
tempt to ear-mark certain needs in ad- 
vance. In addition to this indivdual 
diagnosis and planning, there are three 
areas which are universal in the pro- 
gram of every student. First, every 
girl is required to learn how to use her 
body. There is a medical check, a phys- 
ical examination, and a physical educa- 
tion program in the light of what these 
tests show. There is an apocryphal 
story at Stephens that some girls the last 
four days before commencement had 
to swim ten hours a day in order to 
graduate, having neglected the physical 
education program. The second univer- 
sal is Communication. Every girl in 
school must learn to express herself 
clearly, and also learn the art of listen- 
ing. Oral communication is emphasized. 
Special study is provided in the college 
of what they should have learned in 
preparatory school, for students who are 
deficient. The third universal is religion 
or philosophy. Every person is going to 
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have to interpret the meaning of her ex- 
perience in relation to values and to a 
point of view about life. We find that a 
great many of our students are religious 
illiterates when they enter the college. 

Father Tanner emphasized the im- 
portance of students having an opportun- 
ity to get reasons for their beliefs, if 
they are to be in an atmosphere where 
authoritarian statements are challenged. 
He cited the incident of a student of 
his, who told him, after an absence of 
two years during which he had been in 
an entirely different atmosphere: “Gee 
Father, you certainly pulled the wool 
over our eyes in catechism.” Father 
Tanner said that the formula of re- 
ligion is not enough. There must be a 
rational explanation of the premises of 
which the formula is the conclusion. 

Professor Weaver remarked that for 
students who come to college with pre- 
judicial points of view on many things, 
a course in science, and particularly in 
the history of science, is helpful in free- 
ing them from childish concepts of re- 
ligion. 

Professor Knautz said that he did not 
think sufficient attention had been given 
to the question of how we can get new 
convictions—a new sense of justice, for 
example, applied. 

The Chairman asked certain of the 
delegates, who had not participated, if 
they wished to take apart. Professor Yar- 
borough of Oklahoma Baptist University 
said that he was from the South and is 
a Southern Baptist. I have for a long 
time wanted to have contacts with this 
group. I felt you had something I 
might gain. I have been fortunate that 
our school made it possible for me to 
attend this meeting. I appreciate your 
point of view. I have read your writ- 
ings. I do not quite agree with your 
monistic philosophy, but I have profited 
greatly by the contact. I am especially 
interested in the discussion of the efforts 
at integration of the curriculum. In our 
school, there are various divisions, and 


there is a separate division of the phil- 
osphy of religion. 

Mr. Taylor, responsible for student 
work among the Disciples of Christ, 
said that he had a feeling that there has 
been a lack of relationship between re- 
ligious work among students and the 
church as an organization. Students 
on the campus are there for only four or 
five years. They go back to their own 
home community or to some other com- 
munity. New insights and relationships 
have been developed at college. Those 
who work with the church are concerned 
that these students at college will become 
better workers for the church. In addi- 
tion to the items in the religious pro- 
gram, which have been emphasized here, 
is it not essential that students shall have 
a relationship to the church as one of 
the continuing organizations with which 
they should be allied if they are to be 
genuinely religious? Should they not 
have some training in churchmanship 
during college? Professor Knautz sec- 
onded this emphasis. 

Professor Yarborough reported on the 
Baptist Student Council, saying that in 
two major state institutions and in fif- 
teen schools in his state, the Baptist 
student group is organized. In my own 
school, which is the only Baptist school 
in the state, during the first semester 
of this year we succeeded in getting 
ninety-five percent of the Baptist stu- 
dents to affiliate with the local Baptist 
church. 

Professor Howson said that as a tea- 
cher of religion, he felt his responsibility 
to the church. During the spring semes- 
ter, I ask my Senior students to make an 
intensive study each of her own reli- 
gious denomination. They prepare a five 
thousand word paper, on the history of 
the denomination in the United States. 
They also investigate the local congrega- 
tion of their denomination. I am mod- 
ifying the assignment slightly and ask- 
ing for suggestions of what they would 
like to see the college do in this field 
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that would help students to get into the 
activities of their church. 

Mr. Conover. One of our problems 
is how we are going to fit in with the 
whole orientation on the campus. What 
status have we? There is also the prob- 
lem of the relationship of the church or- 
ganizations and the Christian Associa- 
tions. In some ways we are getting 
closer together, and in some ways we 
are farther apart. The denominations 
have not decided whether to have sep- 
arate student movements or whether to 
develop on a regional and a national 
basis with the Y. We are not clear as 
to how to coordinate our activities. I 
think it would be desirable to have these 
problems discussed by a disinterested 
group of this kind. Some way must be 
worked out for the relationships be- 
tween voluntary organizations, the foun~ 
dations and the Christian Associations, 
and attention should also be given to the 
teaching and administrative functions 
and as to our place in that picture. 

Mr. Clemmons reported that he en- 
listed as many students as possible in 
a program of cooperation with local 
churches. They visited fifty churches, 
not just to speak, but with an attempt to 
appreciate and understand the problems 
of each church and be of actual help. 


Arthur Wickenden, Professor at Mi- 
ami University, reported out of his ex- 
perience on the possibility of teaching 
religion in a state university. He out- 


To the Reader: 


The discussion reported in the article you have just read was based 
on a twenty page syllabus on Religion in Higher Education. If you are 


lined a method of objective but sympa- 
thetic teaching. If I am dealing with 
the question of the church with a group 
of students, I ask them to discover what 
are the viewpoints held within the Chris- 
tian community. What is the Catholic 
conception of the church? What are 
the various Protestant conceptions? Stu- 
dents have opportunity to question one 
another. The same method is used with 
respect to conceptions of Jesus Christ. 
They learn the Unitarian position and 
they are given sympathetic understand- 
ing of the Fundamentalist position. They 
are given opportunity to look at these 
questions intelligently and to see the 
various possibilities in the situation in 
building their own structure of faith. 
I ask students to write up a summary 
of their own personal religious faith, 
dealing with those things which they 
think are important. They understand 
that they are not judged on the position 
they take, but on how well they state 
the particular position they have arrived 
at. There is no unanimity of belief 
coming out of the class. There is evi- 
dence that the students have grown in 
their appreciation of the importance of 
religious beliefs and that they have a 
certain satisfaction in building up their 
own structure of faith. The courses in 
religion are non-sectarian and would not 
satisfy any particular group completely. 

The conference adjourned to join with 
the other section for the closing session 
of the Annual Meeting. 


interested in making a study of religion as it actually functions on your 
own campus, you would find the syllabus a stimulating guide. 


First published in the January 1942 issue of RELicious Epucation, 
it has been reprinted. Copies may be secured at ten cents. 











RELIGIOUS RESOURCES 


IN COMMUNITY LIFE 


Report of Section II at the Annual Meeting of the 
R. E. A., Columbus, Ohio 


LEONARD STIDLEY* 


HIS group, which met under the 

chairmanship of Professor E. J. 
Chave of the University of Chicago, 
held five sessions, three on May third and 
two on the fourth. At the first session 
it was agreed to study the problem of 
religious resources in community life 
under three general sub-topics: 

(1) To present actual case studies 
which revealed community development 
and which showed the contribution of 
religion to the community. To clarify 
these case studies it was agreed to pres- 
ent religion in functional rather than 
in theological terms. Such descriptions 
it was believed would define the concepts 
employed more clearly, and avoid pos- 
sible confusion. Religion would thus 
be considered more as it functions in 
community relations, rather than in 
terms of traditional concepts. 

(2) After considering case studies of 
community living and the place of re- 
ligion in these situations a more definite 
analysis of religion could be attempted. 
What is religion? Can religious people 
talk a language which will move com- 
munities and affect life? Are there 
identifiable elements in the various 
forms of religion which can be used to 
determine the relation of religious con- 
cepts and religious living? 

(3) In the light of the described place 
of religion in community living, the third 
step would be to consider methods of 
organizing religion in such ways as 
would enable the community to attain 
its highest ends. Also under this third 
topic we should endeavor to clarify the 





*Professor of Practical Theology and Reli- 
gious Education, Oberlin College. 
This is a condensed report of the discus- 
sion. Those quoted have not had oppor- 
tunity to verify the remarks attributed to 
them. 


function and program of the Religious 
Education Association in the develop- 
ment of those community relationships 
which seemed best suited to various sec- 
tions of the United States. 

The notes which follow are organized 
around the five sessions. A reader will 
note, however, the progress of thought 
as each of the three topics was consid- 
ered in turn. No prepared speeches 
were given. Discussion flowed freely 
under the stimulating guidance of the 
chairman. 


I 


The first session was given to an 
exploration of case studies of commu- 
nities which seemed to be making con- 
tributions to living and also to an analy- 
sis of the nature of religion which 
seemed to be contributing to these com- 
munities. Around this second factor 
rather than the first most of the dis- 
cussion centered. 

The first problem concerned the na- 
ture of religion in community life. Miss 
Marjorie Hardy of the Association for 
Childhood Education pointed out that 
the very fact people want to work to- 
gether, even though they do not attain 
a high degree of success in this under- 
taking and seldom have model communi- 
ties, may be a spiritual factor. Such 
working together is religious. 

It was promptly agreed that simply 
working together does not create spirit- 
ual dynamics, but that such spiritual 
factors result from certain types of 
working together. Certain qualities of 
working together promote community 
development, others do not. 

Communities have difficulties in de- 
fining and recognizing these “types of 
working together”; due largely to the 
desire of certain religious groups to 
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confine religion to theological terms, 
and to fear of experimenting in work- 
ing together toward common ends. 

Religious organizations in many com- 
munities are more concerned about de- 
veloping the organizations themselves 
than about the communities in which 
they are. In such communities many 
persons are not related to any religious 
organizations and these unchurched per- 
sons often promote community life. The 
secular agencies of a community may, 
and sometimes do, have more spiritual 
and religious implications than the or- 
ganized religious forces. This is one 
of the limitations which leaders in “re- 
ligious organizations” face as these lead- 
ers desire to utilize religious resources 
for community living. 

Also religious sectarian groups some- 
times find difficulty in developing inter- 
sectarian outlets, and thus many reli- 
gious organizations do not contribute 
to the community life. The chairman 
pointed out the need in normal schools 
to assist those teachers who are think- 
ing in terms of community building and 
who desire to help religious forces con- 
tribute to community life. Miss Hardy 
explained that in Philadelphia the So- 
ciety of Friends is working with teach- 
ers of the public schools on definite 
community projects in which pupils as 
well as teachers are enlisted. To the 
Friends such projects are religious be- 
cause they promote “the more abun- 
dant life.” The question was raised 
whether or not the religious agencies of 
a community might not make larger 
contributions to community life by work- 
ing through some secular agency like 
the public school. 

Dr. Arthur E. Morgan of Commu- 
nity Service, Inc. commented that doing 
community service for persons rather 
than with persons had decided limita- 
tions. In community building five fac- 
tors seem to contribute to the best re- 
sults: (1) A common human under- 
taking which is of interest and signifi- 


cance to those concerned. (2) Oppor- 
tunities when people in these undertak- 
ings might come together for silent wor- 
ship. (3) A democratic relationship 
among people who work together. This 
democratic grouping is fundamental to 
the development of community living. 
Without it a community does not func- 
tion at its best. Only through such 
relationships between people can a com- 
munity be prevented from becoming 
snobbish. (4) These community services 
are often better performed when on a 
voluntary basis. The pay is in terms 
of community understanding, not in 
terms of monetary reward. A com- 
munity cannot be built upon salaried 
leadership alone. (5) There must be 
ample opportunity to play. Life is more 
than work. Though a community cen- 
ters in shared work, it also centers in 
shared play. 

At the basis of the relationships which 
Dr. Morgan pointed out was “fellow- 
ship.” The question arose, how to de- 
velop fellowship in the community, 
either within a small group of persons 
who sought to improve community rela- 
tions or between the small unit and the 
community at large. 

Some thought the small group could 
create this fellowship and thus generate 
it within the community. Others thought 
the community had to express this need 
for fellowship. Miss Hardy noted that 
when a Friends Service Group went 
into a community, it brought a fellow- 
ship, and that at the same time the com- 
munity into which the group went had 
already, through some of its people or 
groups, expressed a felt need. 

The basic need for building a com- 
munity is a felt need to do it. It is 
often possible for individuals or small 
groups within a community to express 
these needs, even though the majority 
of people have not sensed them. There 
still remains the problem, however, of 
securing fellowship between those who 
see the need and who seek to do some- 
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thing to meet it, and those in the com- 
munity who do not see any need, or who 
do nothing about it. Community life 
depends upon continuing fellowship. 

Mr. Thomas H. West, Church School 
Superintendent of Wilmette, Illinois, 
stated that the development of fellow- 
ship was part of the function of a re- 
former. If a reformer just does some- 
thing for or to someone else, his work 
is limited; if he is aware of social ends 
and seeks social means of accomplish- 
ing them, he has a better chance of ful- 
filling his real mission. 

Dr. Morgan explained that one of 
the essentials of developing community 
life is a “spiritual factor.” He gave 
as an illustration the Civilian Public 
Service Camps. Here are communities 
in which persons are brought together 
on a single conviction, their opposition 
to war. They are willing to sacrifice 
for their ideals. One would think that 
unity, fellowship and common interest 
would result, and that one might expect 
to find religious resources in community 
life. But Dr. Morgan found that while 
the conscientious objectors in these 
camps are working, they seldom found 
common insights or created fellowships 
or developed communities. These men, 
who were sacrificing so much for their 
ideals, had spiritual convictions so often 
tied to exclusive and diverse dogmas, 
that they could seldom get together in 
any constructive sense. Although in 
one camp an unusual fellowship had 
been formed and community living had 
been enriched, on the whole the sec- 
tarian process of teaching religion, of 
inculcating high ideals, had warped and 
done violence to the personality of 
the men. 

The fault lay in the education which 
the churches provided. The churches 
had held a point of view, had accepted 
standards, but had not critically ex- 
amined their points of view or their own 
standards. They had become exclusive 
in their search for the good life. As 


a result, when members of a particular 
faith found themselves in a group com- 
posed of different faiths but which had 
a common goal, they were seldom able 
to function as a group. Religious re- 
sources were simply not available for 
community living. The more tradition- 
ally religious a person was, the less tol- 
erant he became of other points of view 
— and hence the less likely to contrib- 
ute to community life. 

Professor Adelaide Case of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, contended 
that in her experience the more deeply 
committed a person was to a cause, the 
more tolerant of other points of view 
he was likely to be. Miss Case be- 
lieved that the deeper the conviction 
the stronger was the tie of mutuality 
with others. 

To fortify his point of view Dr. Mor- 
gan gave an illustration of a “good 
soldier” of France, who recognized a 
“good soldier” in Germany and was in 
turn so recognized by him. Each of 
these soldiers had respect for good 
soldiership, but this respect was for the 
purpose of killing each other, not co- 
operating. Respect for good qualities 
does not make for community action. 
It may eventuate in the opposite. 

Free inquiry, as in science, makes for 
unity. This free inquiry leads to truth. 
Any inhibitions such as doctrinal diffi- 
culties become stumbling blocks. Mo- 
hammedans and Hindus have lived to- 
gether in India for centuries, each re- 
specting the other, but each holding to 
his own orthodoxy and not being will- 
ing to make free inquiry. This unwill- 
ingness to make free inquiry and this in- 
sistence upon orthodoxy have kept Mo- 
hammedan and Hindu from building a 
community. 

Dr. Alexander M. Dushkin of the 
Jewish Education Committee of New 
York pointed out that democracy in 
religion is new. There have been dem- 
ocratic elements in religion, yet for a 
group to hold to a democratic religion, 
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recognizing the loyalties and objectives 
of other groups, and then seeking to 
serve all persons, is new. Does fellow- 
ship within a limited group make for 
broad community understanding or does 
it tend to lessen it? 

Dr. Morgan added that when a com- 
munity group pursues a unity of under- 
taking there results a trend toward unity 
of ideas. One difficulty has been that 
fellowships are fostered around unity 
of ideas (creeds, dogmas), and that 
unity of undertaking has seldom been 
stressed. Due to this fact the historic 
church has been losing ground and is 
no longer seeking fellowships of under- 
taking. As a result, a large share of 
Americans, in seeking a more inclusive 
fellowship, are not turning to the 
churches to provide it. 

Dr. Erwin L. Shaver of the Congre- 
gational-Christian Board of Education 
stated that fellowship could not be based 
merely upon propinquity. The urban 
pattern of life has shown that simply 
placing persons together does not make 
for fellowship or community life. More 
intimate and significant relationships 
are needed to supply the finer qualities 
of fellowship. 

Mr. Israel S. Chipkin of the Jewish 
Education Committee of New York cau- 
tioned the group that the mere search 
for unity might lead to totalitarianism. 
It might be entirely possible to sacrifice 
many qualities — perhaps. the better 
qualities — for the sake of unity. A 
fellowship or a community does not 
merely have unity; there needs to be a 
certain quality resident within this unity. 
This is what religion has to contribute, 
both in means and in end. 

Rev. D. A. McGregor, National Coun- 
cil of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
insisted that the churches are important 
in developing this richer fellowship and 
more dynamic community. The church 
in its worship, education and social serv- 
ice builds not only its own fellowship, 
but makes its fellowship sensitive and 


responsive to community needs. This 
position, which he championed, was the 
opposite of that which had stated that 
churches and synagogues, because of 
their exclusive fellowships and doctrinal 
positions, were forcing persons to seek 
a more inclusive fellowship outside of 
organized religion. An illustration is 
Christ Cathedral in St. Louis which has 
become the integrating institution in its 
community and has brought together 
not only members of its own faith but 
of many other faiths as well, and has 
served as a rallying center for persons 
of many different beliefs. 

The problem became, then, how to 
get this needed unity of fellowship in 
a diverse American community. Com- 
munities need to take into account not 
only diversities of groups within them- 
selves, but also to work for a unity 
among them. 

Mr. Chipkin argued that there may be 
cooperation among certain groups in 
many areas of a community, and that the 
different groups within a community 
need to stress their differences as well 
as their unities. There were certain 
community needs which all groups may 
share, and there were needed common 
agreements on living together. These 
common elements are basic to commu- 
nity living. 

In contrast to Mr. Shaver, Mr. Chip- 
kin held that the community depends 
upon geographical continuity. If cer- 
tain groups, even diverse groups, live 
in a geographical position, they need 
to find common elements for their life 
together, otherwise no communities 
would be possible. Simply to depend 
upon those interests which individuals 
may express is not enough. Hungers 
might be satisfied at various levels. 
Many communities satisfy their mem- 
bers at low levels. There are, however, 
needs in a community and in persons 
which are big enough and deep enough 
to create lasting hungers. Upon these 
a sound community is built. These 
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deeper needs arise out of geographical 
continuity. 

How much geographical propinquity 
is needed in a community? Mr. Eman- 
uel Gameron of the Union of Amer- 
ican Hebrew Congregations maintained 
that two unities were needed: (1) 
Unity of experience — a community 
cannot be formed unless there is a com- 
mon operational category for the diver- 
gent groups. (2) Unity of purpose — 
even though groups find a common ex- 
perience, it is only as this common ex- 
perience is directed toward helping all 
persons to a better life that religion can 
make available its vital resources for 
community living. 

The question which religious educa- 
tors face is how to provide those re- 
ligious experiences for pupils which pro- 
vide the intimacy of religion but do 
not result in a “shut-mindedness” to- 
ward other groups within the commu- 
nity. 

Mr. West stated that what was needed 
were geographical communities which 
were “functional” in the sense of util- 
izing the deepest resources available for 
the highest ends conceivable. There is 
no need to disregard theology, but rather 
to admit that there are many kinds of 
theology and that religion is concerned 
primarily with seeking life for others 
as well as for self. 

Mr. Ernest Kuebler of the American 
Unitarian Association gave an illustra- 
tion of some church people who, because 
they were church people, sought to de- 
velop a cooperative, but found that such 
an organization would not be at home 
within the church. They had to go outside 
their church to develop their community 
minded relations, and work with all 
types of people. 

Mr. West pointed out that although 
cooperatives claimed to be on a non- 
profit basis, such was not the case, 
since there were profits to some persons. 
Also cooperatives were working to div- 
ide a community because they were 


taking advantages of technicalities in the 
law and were not paying the same taxes 
which local business men had to. So 
although cooperatives had a high ideal 
they were dividing rather than uniting 
some communities. 

The Sunday morning session opened 
up some of the ways in which religion 
may contribute to community living, and 
afforded numerous examples of com- 
munity life. But the term religion had 
been variously used and needed defin- 
ing. The term God and _ theological 
interpretations of religion had not been 
used, yet it was clear that several basic 
elements in religion, as well as in com- 
munity living, had not been opened up 
or analyzed. 

II 


In the Sunday afternoon session more 
illustrations of community coordination 
were presented and an effort made to 
show what spiritual values were resi- 
dent in them. 

Dr. Leonard A. Stidley of Oberlin 
College described a community in east- 
ern Ohio which lacked storage facilities. 
Rather than have a business concern 
build a storage locker and profit from 
this need, the citizens of this commu- 
nity built a storage locker and made it 
available to everyone on a cost plus 
maintenance basis. 

Dr. Morgan explained how Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, through a community 
council, provided leadership in various 
programs to satisfy community needs 
— recreation, family night, carnival, 
inter-racial dances, new voters recogni- 
tion, sports night for women, toy ex- 
change, goodwill store, and others. These 
activities provided a needed fellowship 
for the community. Each church here- 
tofore had been a community by itself; 


but the church is coming to realize that. 


it is but one agency in a larger com- 
munity. It may become a supplemen- 
tary and a spiritualizing force, but it 
cannot take the place of a total-com- 
munity council which is an epi-organi- 
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zation. These councils in a community 
may be a unifying factor and may do 
more to promote spiritual values than 
individual churches can do. 

Mr. Rufus D. Bowman of Bethany 
Biblical Seminary supplemented the po- 
sition of Dr. Morgan by stating that or- 
ganized religious forces, because of com- 
petition, had sometimes become devital- 
ized. Churches need (1) a spirit of 
free inquiry, and (2) to take their places 
in a coordinating community council as 
integrative units rather than as com- 
petitive groups. 

The question was raised as to how 
churches and synagogues could secure 
a norm for self-criticism. That these 
institutions were criticized for not con- 
tributing more to community life was 
admitted. 

Rabbi Morton M. Berman of Temple 
Isaiah Israel, Chicago, argued that un- 
less churches and synagogues were or- 
ganized into larger units their influence 
today was negligible. Organization alone, 
however, is not the way out of the pres- 
ent situation. (1) Churches and syna- 
gogues need to learn to work together, 
and (2) when they are organized they 
need to seek to function in the com- 
munity and for the common good. 

Mr. West drew attention to the fact 
that community coordination was com- 
posed of two words, community and 
coordination. Community was the key 
word and coordination was a quality of 
work which was to be done within and 
by the community. 

Miss Ruth Shriver, Director of Chil- 
dren’s Work for the Church of the 
Brethren, described a number of pamph- 
lets which are available in the field of 
coordination.* 

Dr. Morgan also referred to two pub- 
lications, Community in Britain, by 
Dartnel Park, West by Fleet, Surrey, 
England, and The Community Broad- 
sheet, edited by A. M. Faulding, 22 





*A list may be obtained by writing Miss 
Shriver, at 22 South State Street, Elgin, III. 


West Bourge Terrace, London, W.2. 
He recommended both. 

Are there any communities organized 
by churches and in which churches 
play the leading role? An example was 
given of Big Lick, Tennessee, where 
Eugene Smathers, a Presbyterian min- 
ister, pastor of the one church in the 
community, took the lead in developing 
the community. In this situation reli- 
gion and the improvement of life were 
conceived as one process. 

Mr. Matthew Warren of the Epis- 
copal Diocese of Missouri suggested as 
an example a village in New York State 
which had so deteriorated that no visit- 
ing took place. There had been no 
church in the village for thirty or forty 
years. Into this community a certain 
school teacher married. She had some 
insights of what might be done in com- 
munity building. A work camp came 
into the village at her invitation. The 
people were shy and hesitant at first, 
but through the cooperation of the one 
school teacher leader within and other 
persons without the village, it was trans- 
formed into a_ well-knit community. 
Church-centered persons had been the 
leaders responsible for the change. 

Miss Clarinda C. Richards of the Na- 
tional Recreational Association called 
attention to the fact that it does not 
make much difference to what organi- 
zation — church or non-church — one 
might belong, so long as he has larger 
human interests which reach out into 
the community. Sometimes persons be- 
longing to and even leading religious or- 
ganizations may be limited in these larg- 
er human interests. A minister may be 
so conditioned by his salary that his 
church may not be integrated into the 
community. 

Dr. Morgan is convinced that there is 
need for community councils to develop 
norms for membership, otherwise per- 
sons might be chosen who are more rep- 
resentative of a sectarian agency than 
of interest in the community as a whole. 
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A community council becomes handi- 
capped when its members magnify the 
institutions they represent. They ful- 
fill their function as they seek to make 
the institution they represent contribute 
to the welfare of the whole. 


By contrast, Dr. Case thought it was 
an oversimplification of the case to 
rule out authoritarian groups (such as 
Roman Catholic and Orthodox Jews), 
in community councils, simply because 
they insist on certain points of view 
which might seem to others to be ex- 
clusive. These exclusive groups not 
only have a point of view to contribute, 
but also a place to fill in the community. 
It would be entirely theoretical to dis- 
cuss community building and the reli- 
gious resources in community life with- 
out clarifying definitely the place these 
exclusive groups assume. 


At this point the dicussion began to 
revolve around the terms religious and 
spiritual. Professor Ernest J. Chave 
stated that one might confine the term 
religious to those activities which 
churches conduct and spiritual might 
then be applied to all activities of a cer- 
tain quality which lie beyond the church 
confines. However, Miss Case preferred 
to ban the term spiritual because it was 
too vague and incorporeal. She preferred 
to extend the term religious to include 
not only the values which were found 
within the church, but also those values 
of the good life wherever found. Mr. 
McGregor thought the term spiritual 
might well be omitted from teaching as 
he believed that it was necessary to 
keep in mind that there are many re- 
ligions and not just one religion. The 
use of the term in the singular is con- 
fusing, but as an adjective it has a 
definitive meaning. 


Mr. Gameron explained that it is the 
purpose of any religion to contribute 
in two ways to all of life. (1) To make 
the ends of life more inclusive and (2) 
to enable persons to become more inte- 
grative in their human relationships. 


These two functions enable one to un- 
derstand religion and also to gauge the 
effectiveness of religion. 

Professor Chave turned the problem 
about and inquired whether it is neces- 
sary to have a theology in order to bring 
religion to its highest stage. Mr. Gam- 
eron promptly contended that a theology 
must come in because human beings re- 
quire reasons for the courses of action 
they follow and for the elements of 
belief they hold. All of these consti- 
tute one’s philosophy, and a theology 
he maintained, is only a person’s reli- 
gious philosophy. 

Some, however, thought that theology 
might be expressed less in philosophical 
terms and more in community concepts 
and relationships. Rabbi Berman felt 
that two necessary components of such 
a philosophy were (a) unity amid diver- 
sity and (b) willingness to sacrifice 
for ends. Professor Chave added a 
“sense of worth.” Rabbi Dushkin added 
(1) “a sense of command,” and (2) the 
ability to be aware of the end or pur- 
pose of a course of action. 

The afternoon session had revealed 
that there were wide divergences in the 
meaning of the terms religion and spirit- 
ual and also that the concepts of theology 
were basic to even a functional view of 
religion. The need of the community 
was Clarified and the place of religion 
in this community was assumed from 
the comments of most of the group. The 
function of the church in the develop- 
ment of religion had also been clarified. 


III 


The question was raised at the begin- 
ning of the Sunday evening session, 
“What is meant by religious resources ?” 
Miss Shriver gave an example of a 
community under governmental experi- 
mental control in which organized re- 
ligion was given every opportunity 
(equipment, avenues of approach, a rec- 
ognized place) to serve the community, 
yet the minister was the most nervous 
person in the place. 
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It was pointed out that religious re- 
sources began with persons of religious 
insight. That is, religious resources are 
essentially human, personality resources. 
There are, of course, two aspects: (a) 
The social life of the community. The 
social nature of man and of group life 
is a resource of religion. (b) The best 
product of other communities may be 
brought into a particular community. 
Resources are transferable. 

The group identified four elements in 
the Judeo-Christian tradition which re- 
vealed functional religion. 

(a) Dignity or worth of man. 

(b) Brotherhood of mankind or mu- 
tuality of relationship of all peoples. 

(c) Familial relationship for building 
a society. 

.(d) Creative aspect of human rela- 
tionships. 


Mr. Gameron inquired whether there 
is a theology which must undergird 
these spiritual values? He answered his 
own question by remarking that while 
ethics provide a norm for group con- 
duct, religion provided a universal norm, 
and that religion needs a theology to 
develop these universal norms. 


IV 


In the light of the analysis made thus 
far as to the nature and function of the 
religious resources in community life, 
there remained for consideration at 
Monday’s sessions the strategy of or- 
ganization of the religious forces within 
the community and also the suggestion 
of a possible strategy for the Religious 
Education Association in relation to the 
general situation. 


Dr. Edward W. Blakeman of the 
University of Michigan gave a compre- 
hensive account of the emergence of 
new unplanned communities in Michi- 
gan and of the steps being taken by 
various organizations within the state to 
provide for the health, education and 
religious nurture of children in these 
mushroom towns. Dr. Blakeman em- 


phasized not only the necessity that re- 
ligious organizations shall work together, 
but also that these organizations work 
with secular agencies in order to pro- 
vide for possible community develop- 
ment. The development of small vil- 
lages into comparatively large towns 
within a brief period of time due to the 
necessity of finding homes for defense 
workers and their families was pointed 
out as a situation new in community life. 
An isolated church cannot meet the new 
conditions. Blue print planning from 
Washington has become the order of 
the day. If religious resources of a 
community are to become effective, con- 
tinued effort is demanded of religious 
agencies and organizations during the 
planning, construction, and development 
processes. 


A specific question was raised for 
the members of the group. How may 
the various persons present here (min- 
isters, rabbis, professors, editors, de- 
nominational and field secretaries) make 
available the religious resources which 
they find resident in their communities. 
Three essentials were at once suggested : 
(1) Get people to think together, (2) 
stimulate inquiry into religious values, 
(3) seek to encourage the church to 
draw together religious minded people 
for the making of a better community. 
These functions are not new as far as 
the church is concerned; they are basic 
to the very nature of the church. 


Professor Chave gave three things 
which he could do in the Hyde Park 
community of Chicago to emphasize the 
religious life. He could (1) set up a 
program in the Hyde Park Baptist 
Church in functional terms, (2) meet 
with the PTA and similar folk and de- 
fine religion in terms of home and com- 
munity, and (3) work for block defense. 


Dr. Morgan sharpened the emergency 
of the problem by presenting statistics to 
show that metropolitan areas were self- 
consuming and that the work in urban 
areas consisted largely of “ameliorating 
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a funeral.” He pointed out that reli- 
gious leaders might make two contribu- 
tions to community life. (1) They 
might encourage and support a search 
for the highest values for all the com- 
munity. This might mean starting with 
minor items upon which various religious 
groups can work together, but, as it 
was shown, such efforts are basic to the 
very continuation of our culture. (2) 
Religious groups need to go beyond the 
continuing culture and pioneer in new 
and better forms of community life. 
The church ought to be like a family: 
it should serve the community, but at 
the same time excel the community. The 
church is an integrating organization 
for the entire community, since it comes 
in contact with most of life. Other 
agencies are specialized; the church 
touches all of life. 

Mr. Gameron concurred with Dr. 
Morgan’s position that religious groups 
ought to pioneer, but he pointed out 
that in times of stress, minority groups 
often find it difficult to establish a place 
within the community and hence their 
contribution to the “continuation of cul- 
ture” appears to be rather meager. 

Mr. Chipkin called the group’s atten- 
tion to the fact that it had reversed its 
position. Its first aim had been to dis- 
cover the religious resources resident in 
the community. In this analysis these 
resources were found largely outside the 
church. Then the group discovered that 
the church was the promoter of these 
resources. In the light of this second 
position the real question became not 
what were the religious resources of the 
community, but rather whether the 
church and the synagogue could retain 
their identity as church and synagogue 
if they gave up their integrative func- 
tion. 

Light on this integrative function was 
found in the week day church school 
movement. Miss Dorothea K. Wolcott 
of the Cincinnati Council of Churches 
explained that the week day schools of 


religion were the “go-betweens” of the 
church and the community. These 
schools enabled the church more readily 
and more easily to secure contact with 
the various agencies of the community. 
Miss Florence B. Martin, Director of 
Weekday Church Schools in Dayton, 
Ohio, showed how the week day school 
of religion brought together the home, 
the school and the church as no other 
agency had done. The church had again 
become the integrating organization. 

Miss Case proposed three steps that 
might result in releasing religious re- 
sources in community life. (1) Dis- 
cover common ethical standards in the 
various religious organizations of the 
community, (2) explore the background 
of these various standards and come to 
appreciate other faiths and learn their 
potential community contributions, and 
(3) do some religious pioneering. 

Miss Wolcott reported that in Cin- 
cinnati, a Presbyterian church had pro- 
vided a director of religious education 
for an entire community and not just 
for the service of its own denomina- 
tional constituency. 

It was agreed that if religious workers 
were to make any significant contribu- 
tion to the religious resources of com- 
munity life they would need (1) to 
study what those resources were in their 
many phases, and (2) to experiment to 
see how new forms of community liv- 
ing might be established. 


Vv 


In order to make available some of 
the resource persons of the group, Mrs. 
Frances M. Mayfarth of the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education and Miss 
Richards of the National Recreation As- 
sociation were asked to make statements 
concerning their reactions to the topics 
discussed thus far. 

Mrs. Mayfarth suggested, (1) that 
religious leaders need to keep on doing 
the work they are doing, (2) that pion- 
eering is needed in the content, ideology 
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and methodology of dealing with chil- 
dren, and (3) that the main task of 
educators is to plan for the growth of 
children. This will require the coopera- 
tive thinking of many groups, but within 
it lies the hope of the future. 

Miss Richards stated that there were 
definite spiritual implications in leisure 
time work, and that the National Rec- 
reational Association, although special- 
izing in leisure time activities of tax 
supported institutions, conceived its 
work not as secular but as spiritual. 
She stated that the greatest need of 
youth today is to become convinced 
that they live in a moral universe in 
which spiritual factors dominate. 

Mr. Shaver stated his belief that there 
are certain “universals in experience” 
and that these are moral. As man obeys 
them, progress follows; as he disobeys 
them, suffering results. Mr. Gamoran 
concurred that the large need of young 
people today is to “get a hold on the 
universe.” This requires that if religion 
and ethics mean anything, one cannot 
be silent concerning outrages against 
human nature. All nations revealed 
basic weaknesses when they did not 
arise against the persecutions of the 
Jews in Germany when Hitler came to 
power. The very foundations of Judeo- 
Christian ethics were attacked in this 
persecution. Young people should be 
called to face the religious implications 
of this situation for themselves and the 
future. 

Turning to the R. E. A., Miss Case ex- 
pressed her belief that the Religious 
Education Association ought to be en- 
couraged to promote profound differ- 
ences of opinion, but at the same time 
to hold within its fellowship people of 
various extreme positions. The R. E. A. 
ought to provide a platform upon which 
diverse peoples might meet for free in- 
quiry. Such free inquiry would not 
necessarily reduce divergences nor make 
for a common denominator, but it would 
strengthen the R. E. A. fellowship and 


provide enrichment in local communities. 

Mr. O. M. Walton of the Cleveland 
Church Federation agreed with Miss 
Case, but pointed out that even in this 
convention there were no Negroes. He 
also stated that all of us live in com- 
munities in which Negroes do not have 
democratic rights. He wondered wheth- 
er, as persons interested in community 
living each one ought not champion the 
rights of colored persons. He asked 
whether a more positive attempt might 
not well be made to invite Negroes to 
the annual meetings of the R. E. A. 

Mr. Gamoran felt that in order to 
provide a democratic society in which 
minority groups would have equal op- 
portunities there must be a pre-dispo- 
sition to such a democratic society. We 
of democratic societies have not been 
as diligent as we might have been to 
maintain our opportunities. Autocratic 
societies have not hesitated to transmit 
to young people the ideology and pre- 
disposition of their form of social struc- 
ture. If we have faith in a democratic 
community we can afford not only to 
work for it, but to maintain it in order 
to preserve the cultural values which 
go with it. 

Mr. Harrison M. Sayre focused atten- 
tion upon the problem of the place of 
the church in social change. He quoted 
E. L. Thorndike to the effect that there 
is a negative correlation between church 
attendance and constructive community 
living. However, Mr. Sayre pointed 
out that in Protestantism there appears 
a rainbow of attitudes all the way from 
complete identification of the Christian 
gospel with social action to “come ye 
apart” and have no connection with the 
world. The church ought to supply 
some drive to social action, he explained, 
but should provide primarily (1) in- 
spiration and (2) education. In certain 
areas it might provide (3) some social 
action such as hospitals and child wel- 
fare. It should not, however, enter upon 
a program of “social action” as this 
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term is usually understood. Most social 
action groups might well be inter-de- 
nominational or non-denominational. 
The church’s underlying concern ought 
to be to encourage its members to be 
ready for and moving toward action. 

Mrs. Lyle J. Michael, who repre- 
sented the Home Missions Council, de- 
scribed a situation in which the church 
had carried out a policy of social action 
by encouraging its members to produce 
such a vital community that all people, 
whether members of the church or not, 
would want to be part of it. Certainly 
one task which leaders concerned about 
community living face is to prevent the 
church from becoming self-centered, 
stuffy, and unconcerned about social 
reform. 

What forces could be employed to 
keep the church aware of its respon- 
sibilities in this area? 

Dr. Dushkin, thinking aloud, main- 
tained he was not certain that free in- 
quiry and scientific method, which some 
liberals struggle to attain, were the 
church’s unique contribution, but rather 
the cultural values and the religious 
faith which it undergirds. Inspiration 
is important, and the church and syna- 
gogue can provide it. 

Miss Shriver stated as her belief that 
both scientific method and inspiration 


are needed in the church, although to 
provide inspiration might be the church’s 
unique service. She gave as an example 
an expert who might come into a com- 
munity in time of drought and plant 
trees, while ministers following a doc- 
trine of inspiration might suggest that 
the maladjusted condition was a punish- 
ment of God. 

Various groups were assigned to work 
upon projects which might promote re- 
ligious resources in community living. 
It was suggested, for example, that the 
Cleveland group foster a survey and an 
experiment in Ravenna, Ohio, where a 
giant defense plant has brought in many 
defense workers. 

It became clear that the religious re- 
sources of the community are not all 
found in programs of social action, but 
also in the religious beliefs and convic- 
tions of different individuals and groups. 
From these beliefs come inspiration and 
possible action. These different beliefs 
are to be encouraged, and as well the co- 
operation of different religious groups as 
they seek to serve a community’s needs. 
Religious resources reside both in the 
realm of faith and in the realm of life 
and work. On the latter the group dis- 
covered more common areas for ex- 
ploration than on the former. 


INVITATION 


The Religious Education Association is an organization of individual 


men and women. They represent only themselves. They come from all 


religious faiths, from all professions, and from all walks of life. Their 


purpose is, through cooperative endeavor, to seek a more adequate foun- 


dation for religious education in modern times. 


Membership in the Association is four dollars a year. 
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BY-LAWS OF THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


As Revised at the Annual Meeting, Columbus, Ohbio, 
May 4-5, 1942 


ARTICLE I 
NAME, Purpose, PLACE 

Section 1. Name. The name of the 
corporation shall be “The Religious Edu- 
cation Association.” 

Section 2. Purpose. The purpose of 
this Association shall be the promotion 
of fellowship in the study of the aims, 
the processes and the emerging issues of 
moral and religious education. 

Section 3. Place. The business of 
the corporation shall be conducted from 
Chicago, in the State of Illinois; and its 
business office be at such place in Chi- 
cago as its directors shall from time to 
time decide. 


ARTICLE II 
MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. Members. The membership 
of the Association shall consist of all 
persons who have paid the annual fees 
in such amount as may be determined 
and published by the Association. The 
Board of Directors has the right to 
accept or to reject any and all applica- 
tions for membership. 

Section 2, Kinds of Membership. (1) 
Active members shall be persons en- 
gaged in, or interested in the work of 
religious and moral education, and who 
have paid the annual fee. (2) Active 
Contributing members shall be individu- 
als or institutions electing to pay 
amounts above the regular annual fee. 

Section 3. Duration of Membership. 
A written application for membership 
and its acceptance by the Board of Di- 
rectors shall constitute an agreement to 
continue such membership and to pay 
annual dues, unless written notice is 
given by the member to discontinue 
membership or his dues shall become six 
months overdue. Membership may be 


resumed on payment of regular dues. 

Section 4. Fees. All fees shall be- 
come due on the date of joining the 
Association and payable annually in ad- 
vance. The annual fee for members 
shall be $4.00, excepting for students 
in educational institutions, for whom 
the annual fee shall be $2.00 during 
their period of enrollment. 

Section 5. Voting Privileges. Any 
member in good standing at the time of 
a general meeting, or of any special 
meeting, shall be entitled to one vote. 

Section 6. Organ of the Association. 
Each member shall receive the Journal 
of the Association, Reticious Epuca+ 
TION. The annual subscription fee for 
libraries or for persons who do not want 
to become members of the Association 
shall be $3.50. 

ARTICLE III 
MANAGEMENT AND CONTROL 

Section 1. General Meeting of the 
Members. The members of the Asso- 
ciation, in regular meeting or in special 
meetings, shall have authority to amend 
the constitution, to change the by-laws, 
or to conduct the affairs of the corpora- 
tion in any way they see fit. The general 
meeting shall be held annually or bi- 
ennially, at the discretion of the Board 
of Directors, in the month of April or 
May, or at other times when announced, 
and at such places as the Association 
may decide, due notice being given to 
the members at least one month in ad- 
vance in the Journal or by special an- 
nouncement. 

Section 2. Quorum. Twenty-five 
members of the corporation present in 
person shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business at any reg- 
ular meeting of the Association. Spe- 
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cial meetings may be called upon request 
of a majority of the Board of Directors 
or upon written request of 75 members 
of the Association. 

Section 3. Board of Directors. The 
affairs of the corporation shall be man- 
aged and controlled, between meetings 
of the Association, by the Board of Di- 
rectors, to be elected at the general meet- 
ings of the Association. The Board 
shall consist of the elected officers of the 
Association and thirty-nine members to 
be elected for periods as hereinafter 
stated. 

Of the thirty-nine directors specified 
above, each year thirteen shall be chosen 
for three years, or until their successors 
shall be elected. 

Section 4. Vacancies. Vacancies on 
the Board of Directors may be filled by 
the Board or its Executive Committee 
for any part of a term where such mem- 
berships on the Board may become va- 
cant. 

Section 5. Compensation. No direc- 
tor shall receive a salary or compensa- 
tion for services as a director. 


ARTICLE IV 
BoarD OF DIRECTORS 


Section 1. Board of Directors. The 
Board of Directors, elected by the Asso- 
ciation, is responsible to the Association 
for the management and control of the 
Association. The Board shall be respon- 
sible for: (1) providing for the safe 
keeping and expenditure of all funds of 
the Association ; (2) carrying into effect 
the policies determined by the Associa- 
tion; (3) appointing the members of the 
standing committees provided by the As- 
sociation ; (4) appointing a General Sec- 
retary for such time and at such salary 
as they may decide, and appointing an 
Editor for Reticious EpucaTion after 
recommendation by the Editorial Com- 
mittee for such a period and salary as 
the Board may decide; (5) publishing 
the report of the conventions, of spe- 
cial committees, and such other mate- 
rial as shall further the purposes of the 


Association, in RELIGIoUs EDUCATION or 
by other suitable means; (6) carrying 
on any matter in the interest of the Asso- 
ciation between the regular meetings of 
the Association; (7) in case of no quo- 
rum at any regular meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, the Board or its Executive Com- 
mittee may elect officers for the ensuing 
year. 

Section 2. Directors’ Meetings. Meet- 
ings of the Board of Directors shall con- 
vene at the call of the Chairman of the 
Board, or at the written request of seven 
members of the Board, as often as the 
business of the corporation may require, 
by mailing to each director, at least three 
days prior to the date of such meeting, a 
written or printed notice, stating the time 
and place of such meeting. 

Section 3. Quorum. A quorum shall 
consist of seven members of the Board 
of Directors, but directors less than a 
quorum may adjourn the meeting to a 
future date. 

Section 4. Executive Committee. 
There shall be an Execuive Committee 
of the Board the members of which, 
excepting its chairman, shall be ap- 
pointed by the Board, to act between 
meetings of the Board and to have all 
powers of the Board in such intervals. 
The duties of the Executive Committee 
shall be administered in accordance with 
the policies and instructions of the 
Board of Directors. It shall be com- 
posed of seven persons resident within 
easy travel distance from the business 
office of the Association. A quorum 
shall consist of at least four members. 


ARTICLE V 
DuTIEs oF OFFICERS 

Section 1. Officers. The officers of 
the Association shall be a President, 
three Vice Presidents, a Recording Sec- 
retary, a Treasurer, the chairmen of the 
Executive Committee of the Board of 
Directors and of the three standing com- 
mittees of the Association provided in 
Article VI of the By-Laws. These of- 
ficers shall be nominated in advance by 
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a committee appointed by the Pres- 
ident, shall be elected at the general 
meeting of the Association, and shall 
hold office until their successors are 
elected at the next general meeting; ad- 
ditional nominations may, however, be 
made from the floor of the general meet- 
ing of the Association. 

Section 2. President. The President 
shall preside at the meetings of the Asso- 
ciation and of the Board of Directors, 
and shall perform the duties usually de- 
volving upon a presiding officer. In his 
absence the Vice President shall pre- 
side and in the absence of the Vice Pres- 
ident, a pro-tempore Chairman shall be 
appointed by the members by regular 
vote of those present. 

Section 3. Recording Secretary. The 
Recording Secretary shall keep a full and 
accurate report of the proceedings of the 
meetings of the Association and of all 
meetings of the Board of Directors. 

Section 4. Treasurer. The Treasurer 
shall receive and hold, invest, or expend, 
under the direction of the Board of Di- 
rectors and of the Executive Committee, 
all money paid to the Association; shall 
keep an exact account of receipts and ex- 
penditures, with vouchers for the latter ; 
and shall render the accounts for the fis- 
cal year ending March 1 to the Board 
of Directors. He shall give such bond 
for the faithful discharge of his duties 
as may be required by the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

Section 5. General Secretary. When- 
ever a General Secretary is appointed, 
the Board of Directors shall guide him 
in the extent and manner of his duties. 


ARTICLE VI 
CoMMITTEES 


Section 1. Standing Committees. For 
the maintenance and continuity of the 
work of the Association and for the pro- 
motion of its work of investigation, there 


shall be the following standing com- 
mittees, which shall report to the Asso- 
ciation at its general meeting, and in the 
intetim beween meetings shall be respon- 
sible to the Board of Directors or to the 
Executive Committee of the Board of 
Directors: (A) Central Planning Com- 
mittee. This planning committee shall 
be responsible for the initiation and de- 
velopment of the programs of the Asso- 
ciation, including convention plans, and 
such other matters as may properly be 
referred to it by the Board of Directors. 
(B) Editorial. The Editorial Committee 
shall serve in an advisory capacity in 
connection with ReLticious EpucatIon, 
the Journal of the Association, making 
recommendations in matters of policy 
regarding the Journal. (C) Research. 
The Research Committee shall promote 
research in religious education. 

Section 2, The chairmen of each of 
these three committees shall be ex-offi- 
cio members of each of the three com- 
mittees, and of the Board of Directors. 

Section 3. The standing committees 
shall be expected to act until their suc- 
cessors are appointed and have assumed 
their duties. 

Section 4. Further Committees. The 
Association in general convention may 
provide for its own committees or may 
direct the Board to provide futher stand- 
ing committees, or the Board, ad interim, 
may appoint such other committees of 
the Association as it may deem best in 
cartying out the policies determined by 
the Association. 


ARTICLE VII 
AMENDMENT OR ALTERATION OF 
By-Laws 


Section 1. Amendment. These By- 
Laws may be modified, amended, or al- 
tered at any general meeting, or at any 
adjourned session of such general meet- 
ing. 
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GUIDES FOR LIVING 


BaRTLETT, Rospert M., Discovery, a 
Guidebook for Living. Association, 
160 pages, $1.50. 

STIFLER, Francis C., Every Man’s Book. 
Harper, 113 pages, $1.00. 

OveRSTREET, Bonaro W., Brave Enough 
for Life. Harper, 210 pages, $2.50. 


Religious education properly planned 
and directed would have prepared us to 
meet the present crisis without the men- 
tal confusion, sense of futility, and de- 
spair that millions are today experienc- 
ing. For these millions we must now 
provide very hastily such guidance as 
we can. Toward the performance of this 
task, we have here an important contri- 
bution in the form of three radically 
different books. 

Dr. Bartlett, Congregational clergy- 
man, lecturer on religious education, and 
author of half a dozen books, undertakes 
to aid persons in their search for guiding 
principles by placing before them, in the 
words of the original writers, a classified 
collection of the ideas that noted men 
have thought important. Dr. Stifler is 
Editorial Secretary of the American Bi- 
ble Society. He attempts with a series of 
brief lectures to convince his readers that 
Bible reading is the cure for sick souls 
and for ailing civilizations. Mrs. Over- 
street, specialist in adult education, poet, 
and author of several books, with the 
instinct of a born teacher, tells a story 
— the story. of how she has gathered 
from people who have done the things 
that seem to her worth doing, spiritual 
nourishment “against the winter ahead.” 

The aims of the three authors, while 
similar, are not identical. Mrs. Over- 
street’s purpose is to pass on to others a 
philosophy of life which she herself has 
found workable. Dr. Bartlett, in his at- 
tempt to open up a varied source of help- 
ful ideas, has in mind not only a faith to 
live by, but also several other aspects of 


life. Dr. Stifler aims both to reveal what 
Bible reading will do for a person and to 
demonstrate its effect upon nations. 

Discovery is accurately described by 
this sentence printed on the cover: “Here 
are the key ideas from the best minds of 
our time — arranged to help you build a 
personal faith and a program of action.” 
The book consists of 143 selections 
grouped in chapters on Facing Tomor- 
row’s World, Building a Complete Self, 
Satisfaction in My Job, Understanding 
My Neighbor, Getting Help from the 
World about Me, The Art of Self- 
mastery, and Finding a Faith to Live by. 
Starting from the top of every twentieth 
page and taking the first name one runs 
upon, gives the following list: Henry 
Ford, J. Ramsay MacDonald, Ida Tar- 
bell, Emile Zola, Johan Bojer, Henry 
M. Robinson, Richard C. Cabot. The 
index shows that very few persons are 
quoted twice; only one, Kagawa, is 
quoted three times. Each selection is 
given a title indicating the thought con- 
tained in it. Also we are told the writer’s 
vocation, the date of his birth, and the 
source from which the passage is‘ taken. 

The book is the best one of its kind 
that this reviewer has seen. Young peo- 
ple, and older ones too, will find it both 
interesting and helpful. For many re- 
ligious workers it will be a convenient 
source of excellent material. 

Every Man’s Book contains three di- 
visions of six chapters each: The Light 
that Shines in the Darkness, The Truth 
that Makes Men Free, and The Positive 
Answer to the World’s Despair. Under 
these headings the chapters — mostly 
material used in Dr. Stifler’s radio talks 
— seem to have been rather loosely 
grouped. The book contains valuable in- 
formation about the making and distribu- 
tion of the Bible or parts of it in a thou- 
sand languages, remarkable stories of 
its influence on certain persons and 
groups, and much concerning its great 
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contribution to democracy. There is no 
Biblical interpretation, but the reader 
will hardly hesitate to place the author 
on the conservative side of the theolog- 
ical fence. 

Some of the chapters tend strongly 
to convey the impression that Bible read- 
ing independently of any guidance or 
instruction will work miracles in the lives 
of people. Just what the effect of such 
reading will be, in a world so different 
from that in which the Bible had its 
origin, one may well wonder. The book 
is well written, interesting, informative, 
and deserves to be widely read. Under 
proper guidance much use might be made 
of it in the upper divisions of the church 
school. 

Of Brave Enough for Life the author 
says, “This is not my story. It is the 
story of all of those from whom [ have 
borrowed courage.” She found them in 
the California farming community where 
she grew up, in the University of Cali- 
fornia during her student days, in his- 
tory, past and current. She found them 
among fellow workers, personal friends, 
and those who stopped for an hour in 
passing. She writes, “. .. . if I can line 
up the people who, back through the 
ages, have gone at life in ways I great- 
ly admire, then I can feel all their 
strength supporting me, all their stand- 
ards of value pointing the way in which 
I must go.” Writing entertainingly of 
her meetings with these — whether in 
life or in literature — whom she calls 
“my people,” she tells how she gained 
from them a sense of security, an urge 
to be of service, something that made 
her “brave enough for life.” 

Religion is not mentioned as a factor 
in this process of acquiring spiritual 
resources, but many of those whom the 
author admires are religious people. 
Perhaps — possibly without quite know- 
ing it — she has been discovering the 
presence of God in the fellowship of 
persons who love one another. She 
might well have given more conscious 
attention to this factor in her book. 

For inspiration, to stimulate thought, 
in the quality of the writing, this is an 
outstanding book. Those whose lives 
lack a definite and compelling goal 
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should read it. High school seniors and 
college students should read it. The 
majority of intelligent adults would find 
it interesting, and would gain from it 
an improved outlook upon life. 

Frank P. Hiner 


ed 
LOOKING AT JUDIASM 


GoLpsTEIN, IsraEL, Toward a Solution. 
Putnam, 344 pages, $2.50. 

Fever, Leon I. and E1senserc, AzRIeL, 
Jewish Literature Since The Bible 
(Volume two). Union of American 
on Congregations, 336 pages, 

Popular Studies in Judaism. Thirty-one 
pamphlets prepared by the Tract Com- 
mission appointed jointly by the Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations 
and the Central Conference of Amer- 
ican Rabbis. 

This literature will help those who are 
inside or outside of the Jewish communi- 
ty to understand its problems. How can 
the Jew make terms with the world and 
still maintain his spiritual integrity? 
What does it mean to be a Jew? 

Since the Jewish community has a 
history of about 3500 years, it is not 
surprising that even among Jews there 
is no unanimity of opinion concerning 
what it means to be a Jew. Various 
views have been held. The Jew is a 
person of a particular race, or a particu- 
lar nation, or a particular religion. Dr. 
Goldstein takes issue with all of these 
views. “It is evident,” he writes, “that 
under present conditions Jews are not 
a nation in the political sense, nor a race 
in the scientific sense, nor a religious 
sect in the denominational sense.” To 
be a Jew means for him that one belongs 
to a cultural community, into which one 
is born, in which he chooses to remain, 
and which he feels bound to perpetuate. 

Goldstein espouses Zionism as an “in- 
dispensable ideal” in perpetuating the 
identity of the Jewish people, and as a _ 
“norm of Jewish living” for Jewish com- 
munities ‘throughout the world. Philip- 
son, on the other hand, sees Zionism as 
“an excluding and exclusive nationalism 
that would make Israel merely like any 
other small people.” 
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The second volume of Jewish Litera- 
ture Since the Bible contains excerpts 
from Jewish and a few non-Jewish writ- 
ings, for use in the 9th and 10th grades. 
Stories, sayings, poems, and articles are 
included. Each quotation is introduced 
by a short paragraph about the author 
and the circumstances calling forth the 
writing. At the conclusion of each ex- 
cerpt there are questions to guide a dis- 
cussion. 

The Popular Studies, prepared chiefly 
by rabbis, are compact and informative 
statements concerning Judaism. Belief 
in one God, a high view of man and 
nature, an absence of asceticism, a uni- 
versally applied ethic, a sence of soli- 
darity, an ability to transmute suffering, 
a persistence in maintaining its identity, 
are among the characteristics of the 
Jewish community as presented in these 
articles. 

While one happens upon an occasional 
reference to Jesus, one of the authors 
seems to state the situation correctly 
when he says that Jews cannot share a 
loyalty and enthusiasm for Jesus (as 
held by Unitarians), which, for Jews, 
“adds nothing to the values of their re- 
ligion or to the content of their religious 
experience.” 

A careful reading of this literature 
will enlighten Jew and Gentile alike and 
contribute toward a solution of the prob- 
lem of working out a satisfactory rela- 
tionship between them. 

Rolland W. Schloerb 


THE POST-WAR WORLD 

Duties, JoHN Foster, Long Range 
Peace Objectives. A statement sub- 
mitted to the Commission to Study the 
Bases of a Just and Durable Peace, 
29 pages, 10 cents. 

TitticH, Paut, War Aims. Published 
by The Protestant, 521 Fifth Ave., N. 
Y., 19 pages, 5 cents. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT 
Epucation Discussion Digests: Win- 
ning the Peace, Freedom of the Peo- 
ple, Education in the Army. ° 10 cents 
each. 

ScCHERMAN, Harry, The Last Best 
Hope of Earth, Random House, 43 


pages. 


Each of these pamphlets deals with 
some aspect of the present World War 
and with the kind of post-war world 
that can come out of it. They all point 
toward the necessity of building a world 
organization comporting with the fact 
of economic interdependence. 

Dr. Dulles analyses the Roosevelt- 
Churchill Eight Point Declaration. He 
expresses gratitude that any declaration 
has been made, but he sees a danger in 
seeking to fix a status and then trying 
to perpetuate that status. Greater flex- 
ibility is needed than is envisaged in the 
Atlantic Charter. 

Professor Tillich believes that the 
aims of the war among the United Na- 
tions are freedom of the nations and 
freedom of the individual. “The free- 
dom of the nations is dependent upon a 
supernational unity in which each nation 
actively participates and which has the 
power to protect it against insecurity and 
conquest. The freedom of the individ- 
ual is dependent on a social and eco- 
nomic organization in which each in- 
dividual actively participates and which 
has the power to protect him against in- 
security and exploitation.” 

The Discussion Digests present the is- 
sues as raised in a family conversation. 
In this attractive and graphic form 
groups can find a basis for discussion. 

Dr. Scherman writes a lucid article 
which has been put into book form. 
The Germans have recognized the inter- 
dependence of nations, and they are pro- 
posing to control world unity for their 
own benefit. Since the world is one, it 
needs one ruling race. The democracies 
seek to achieve world unity not by force, 
but by the meeting of minds. 

Rolland W. Schloerb 
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Aries, LEONARD P., Let’s Talk It Over! 
Willett, Clark, 85 pages, $1.00. 
Through this book, Mr. Aries shares 

his rich experience in helping high school 

youth think through the problems of 
the meaning of the American way of life. 

The book is a manual designed to help 

others carry forward similar discussion 

groups. 
The Foreword is written by Dr. Kil- 
patrick who calls attention to the pur- 
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pose of the discussions — to help young 
people begin where they are and think 
for themselves in a better way than they 
could do without guidance. 

In the author’s Preview, an excellent 
orientation is given for the leader who 
plans to use the manual. Then, each 
chapter is a discussion guide for dealing 
with the following problems. What is 
an American? Propaganda and its 
Analysis; Refugees; Prejudice and Un- 
derstanding; and What Can We Do in 
a World of Crisis? 

In connection with each of the prob- 
lems, there is given first an “Overview.” 
This is background material for the lead- 
er. The problem is opened up, some 
factual material is given and enough 
discussion of the problem so that the 
leader knows the direction in which he 
will guide the group. The Overview is 
followed by a very helpful verbatim re- 
port of “A Typical Session.” There is 
pertinent bibliography and also a list of 
a few well selected materials for further 
study. No suggestions are given rela- 
tive to further group discussion or re- 
ports based on these materials. 

The author uses the term “seminar” 
for the study group. Doubtless this name 
appeals to high school groups and a sem- 
inar could be based upon the materials 
given. However, as it is, the manual 
is a guide to discussion groups. It could 
easily be adapted to church youth groups 
and the study of it would be helpful both 
to those interested in the problems of 
democracy and also to those interested in 
learning to be better leaders of discus- 
sion. The plan might also be of interest 
to church curriculum writers. 

Mary Leigh Palmer 
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BrapDEN, Cuartes S., Man’s Quest For 
Salvation. Willett, Clark, 278 pages. 
Dr. Braden of Northwestern Univer- 

sity presents a scholarly and readable ac- 

count of man’s quest for “salvation,” 
and by salvation he means what is ulti- 
mately sought after by mankind every- 
where — “Salvation as the goal of reli- 
gion” whether in a future life or a life 
here on earth, richer and fuller. 

All religions seek ideal ends, abiding 


good. The book sets forth in clear and 
simple terms what the salvation ideal 
of each great living religion is and how 
it aims to achieve its goal. Not a history 
of religions is presented here, but rather 
a series of definitions of salvation in 
terms of the religions of the Chinese, 
the Indian, the Christian, the Jew, and 
the Mohammedan. 

In his opening chapter Dr. Braden dis- 
cusses the general idea of salvation and 
the varying forms that it takes. The 
succeeding ten chapters each deal with as 
many faiths — with their gods, their 


_ founders, their institutions, literature, 


ritual and ethics, but only in so far as 
these relate to the main subject of the 
inquiry, namely the discussion of salva- 
tion. Upon reading the book one gets 
the feeling that all religions have much 
in common, especially in their methods 
and their techniques. A final chapter 
summarizes and correlates the findings. 

In the foreword Dr. Braden maintains 
that “it has not been his purpose to ad- 
vocate any particular view of salvation 
or to pass judgment.” Yet on page 259 
in the chapter on Summary and Conclu- 
sions he says, “the Christian belief and 
practice strike a higher level than the 
other religions of the world.” He tem- 
pers this statement with the remark that 
it is admittedly a personal judgment. 

The closing paragraph expresses beau- 
tifully the eternal quest for salvation — 
salvation as, undoubtedly, the author 
must see it: “closer association has re- 
vealed each (religion) to the other in a 
nobler light. . . . A new era in under- 
standing has taken the place of the older 
attitude of mutual distrust and hostility. 
This is all to the good. Out of it, 
whether by final acceptance of one faith 
by all the rest, or by a mutual give-and- 
take between religions, are bound to 
come a better humanity and a better 
world.” What divine faith in the dark 
world of 1941 when this volume first 
appeared ! 


Here is a book very much worth while 
reading and easy to read. Its 260 pages 
give a more than adequate account of 
the single theme to which Dr. Braden 
has concentrated his attention, and a 
bibliography provides additional oppor- 
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tunities to anyone who wishes to pursue 
the subject further. 
Nathan Brilliant 


oe 

CiarKE, Eric K., Mental Hygiene for 
Community Nursing. U. of Minne- 
sota, 262 pages, $3.50. 


Community nurses are generally well 
prepared to handle physical disturb- 
ances, but have little preliminary train- 
ing in understanding and helping mental 
and personality cases. They learn 
through experience, and experience is 
not always a good teacher. 

Dr. Clarke has prepared a splendid 
textbook for them. He treats of one 
type of situation after another in which 
the nurse finds herself and her patients, 
analyses briefly the situation, and with 
judiciously selected case histories illus- 
trates what might be done to solve the 
particular problem. He follows through- 
out the mental hygiene approach. An 
excellent bibliography completes the 
book. 

Although prepared for nurses espe- 
cially, the book is a mine of informa- 
tion for anyone who has occasion to 
deal with problem people, whether chil- 


dren or adults. 
Laird T. Hites 
7 q v 


CREESE, JAMES, The Extension of Uni- 
versity Training. American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, 170 pages, 
$1.25. 


This book is one of the series pub- 
lished by the American Association for 
Adult Education with the aid of funds 
made available by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. The subject is of vital importance. 
Universities ought to come into every 
home in America, and with rural free 
delivery and radios this is possible. The 
author traces the development of uni- 
versities and their training from their 
inception in Europe. The early Euro- 
pean universities often became “anti- 
quated” and apart from the common 
life. The French Revolution brought 
changes, and the Soviet Revolution in 


Russia brought greater changes; then 
came the Nazi and Fascist movements 

which brought even greater changes. 
James Bryce once said that “the 
American universities are both free and 
popular.” It is this text which the au- 
thor expounds. It began back in “the 
great days of American lecturing” about 
1826. After 1887 “University Exten- 
sion” spread rapidly. City librarians 
took up the plan and sponsored lectures. 
The librarian of Columbia University 
urged the extension plan before the Re- 
gents of the University of the State of 
New York, and the State Legislature 
made an appropriation. Johns Hopkins 
furthered the plan, and thus it spread 
until today the universities reach every 
part of the country. The needs attend- 
ant on the present war make university 
extension ever greater. It should be- 
come an important factor in the reha- 

bilitation following the present war. 
C. A. Hawley 
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Dicks, Russe.t L., Who is My Patient? 
Macmillan, 149 pages, $1.50. 


Since he collaborated with Dr. Rich- 
ard C. Cabot in writing The Art of Min- 
istering to the Sick, Russell Dicks has 
been the clergyman’s most helpful men- 
tor in this phase of his task. But he has 
also written for sick visitation commit- 
tees and for patients themselves. Now, 
out of his experience as a minister, a 
hospital chaplain, and a patient, he 
writes a most helpful book for nurses, 
intended to help them recognize and 
meet the religious needs of patients in 
their charge. 

Mr. Dicks is very specific and con- 
crete in his suggestions. Symptoms of 
religious needs which may easily be over- 
looked are pointed out; ways in which 
the nurse may help the minister, priest 
or rabbi are indicated; and services 
which the nurse herself may render 
when no clergyman is available are pro- 
posed. Altogether the book is a most 
valuable manual dealing with this aspect 
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of the nurse’s service. 

Not only nurses, but ministers, too, 
should read this book. They will then 
know much better than otherwise would 
be the case how to cooperate with nurses 
and doctors in ministering to the sick, 
and will also gain a new appreciation of 
the therapeutic value of religion as it 
meets deep and abiding human needs. 

Charles T. Holman 
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GREENE, Evarts B., Religion and the 
State. New York University Press, 
172 pages. 

The question of religion and the state, 
if it ever was merely academic, is cer- 
tainly not so at the present time. The 
obligation of rendering to Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s and to God the 
things that are God’s is still keenly felt 
by sincere Christians and frequently 
brings them into conflict with the state. 
It may seem quite unwarranted for a 
Jehovah’s Witness to refuse to salute the 
flag, but when he does he is following his 
conscience, and when he is penalized for 
it by the state a fundamental religious 
freedom is denied him. And this is but 
one of the points at which the relation- 
ship of state and religion is a serious 
practical issue just now. 

In such a time it is extremely valuable 
to have a calm discussion of the making 
and testing of the great American tradi- 
tion of freedom of conscience. The au- 
thor, formerly professor of American 
History at Columbia, in six lectures, dis- 
cusses the old world traditions with ref- 
erence to church and state, their trans- 
planting to America, the liberalizing fac- 
tors that led to separation and the test- 
ing of the tradition during the more or 
less one hundred years since separation. 
From the standpoint of religious educa- 
tion, probably the last lecture will prove 
of most interest for here are traced the 
various types of solution offered to the 
problem of religion and education. 

The reviewer found the book exceed- 
ingly interesting, informing, and down 
to the minute in its discussion of one of 
the most vexed, but important problems 
of our contemporary life. 

Charles S. Braden 


Harner, Nevin C., Youth Work in the 
Church. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 222 
pages, $1.75. 

Youth has a strong champion in this 
professor from Lancaster Theological 
Seminary. Dr. Harner knows the prob- 
lems of youth today, is sympathetic with 
their heart hungers, and feels that the 
Christian church ought to meet their 
needs in a much better way than most 
of them experience. He sees 25,000,000 
young people of America in need of bet- 
ter understanding and richer opportu- 
nities in the church. 

Putting the most pressing needs of 
youth under six heads — a vital Chris- 
tian faith, self-understanding, vocational 
guidance, sex education, social educa- 
tion, and rootage in the Christian fel- 
lowship — the author looks to the pos- 
sibilities in the average church. He re- 
views various plans which have been 
tried in the church school, the young 
people’s society, worship, social and re- 
creational activities, to make the pro- 
gram more attractive and meaningful for 
youth, emphasizing what can and should 
be done with available resources. 


Professor Harner is a progressive but 
not a radical. He frankly faces the 
facts which he presents in a clear fash- 
ion, but he does not venture to re-cast 
religion in modern terms which might be 
more meaningful for youth, nor does he 
state plainly that many churches are so 
bound by traditions that they fail to 
serve a modern world. He has faith in 
the church that is, even a small group 
of sectarians who cannot possibly create 
a fellowship for youth without losing 
themselves in a greater cause, and he is 
concerned with re-kindling burned out 
fires. 

One could wish that this leader of 
youth might go beyond his re-vampings 
of old structures, and invite a study of 
radical changes in stating religious ideas, 
of possible reorganization of Christian 
forces, of outreaches for Christian edu- 
cation beyond conventional church pro- 
grams, of objectives to transform family, 
community and national life, and of pos- 
sible life-investments of youth in a 
changing world. Dr. Harner’s last chap- 
ter is “Beyond the Local Church.” An- 
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other book is needed, “Beyond the Lim- 
itations of the Present Churches.” 
Ernest J. Chave 
7 7 7 
THE HEART OF THE ScHooL. Henry C. 
Frick Educational Commission, 96 


pages. 


The fund at the disposal of this Com- 
mission is designated “for the improve- 
ment of the Pittsburgh Public Schools.” 
This study holds that “The school as- 
sembly is the beating heart of the 
school,” and that “Youth, of the high 
school age, is more susceptible to the in- 
fluence of ideals than are persons at any 
other period of their lives. The higher 
the ideals the more strongly they grip 
boys and girls in their ’teens, and the 
more tenaciously are they held.” 

The Commission therefore got the best 
people possible to speak at assemblies. 
These were the subjects to which they 
spoke: Beauty and the Culture of the 
Spirit; Science and the Future; Choose 
ye!; Character studies; The Art of 
Reading; Beauty in Music; Beauty and 
the Plastic Arts. The aim was to set 
before them the Ideals of Beauty, of 
Truth and Good Service. 

The report is that high school pupils 
delighted in these assemblies. Is this 
one way to meet the religious hunger 
and the religious needs of high school 
pupils? 





A. J. W. Myers 
5 A 7 v 


Heise, Bryan, Effects of Instruction in 
Cooperation on the Attitudes and Con- 
duct of Children. U. of Michigan 
Press, 98 pages, $1.00 paper, $1.50 
cloth. 

This important experiment “is based 
on the premise that democratic coopera- 
tive group thinking in the solution of 
group problems is the fundamental proc- 
ess of a successful democracy .... group 
unity and democratic group thinking re- 
quire a technique to weld personalities 
into a real unity, to make use of the 
contribution of each individual, to har- 
monize conflicts, and to prevent emo- 
tional strains and stresses from dividing 
the group. Simple parliamentary pro- 
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cedure does not seem to fulfill these de- 
mands.” The author believes that little 
cooperation in school is being developed 
because the chief method used seems to 
be voting. While such a process may 
be useful, it does not promote integra- 
tion of individual contributions. 

A number of schools were selected in 
which to experiment on the possibility 
of teaching a process of group thinking 
through the use of the Courtis tech- 
nique. Two hundred and seven pupils 
were divided into two equated groups, 
one for control and the other for experi- 
mental purposes. 

Twelve weeks of training were used. 
Workbooks for the pupils and guides for 
the teachers were provided to insure an 
equivalent type of training for the ex- 
perimental groups. Conferences were al- 
so provided for the teachers of these 
groups. 

The control groups continued their 
regular work without any change. Dif- 
ferences between the control and the 
experimental groups were determined by 
initial and final tests of attitude, knowl- 
edge, performance, and efficiency. 

In general, the experimental group 
showed significant changes on all evalu- 
ations with the exception of the effi- 
ciency test. 

On the attitudes test the older stu- 
dents made less progress toward the co- 
operative end of the scale than the 
younger pupils. In general, the attitudes 
test seemed to support the conclusion 
that (1) native training tends to pro- 
duce more cooperative attitudes, (2) 
that cooperative attitudes show growth 
from lower to upper grades, (3) that 
the increase of scores of cooperative 
attitudes in older pupils is more difficult 
than in younger pupils. 

All of the experimental groups scored 
notable gains, while the control groups 
made slight changes in the knowledge 
tests involving cooperation. The author 
concluded that specific knowledge of 
the Courtis technique could be taught but 
that older pupils obtained higher scores. 

Doctor Heise further concludes that 
the device used in the study helps in the 
integration of thought in a group, builds 
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group unity and aids in group decision. 
In the activity programs of modern edu- 
cation it offers rich possibilities for 
growth in the democratic process. 

The tests and the process of training 
are included in the study and should be 
of genuine interest and help to group 
workers, to church school teachers, to 
advisers of youth groups, to camp lead- 
ers, as well as to public school educators. 

Edna M. Baxter 


o. f= ¢ 


Howetts, Tuomas H., Hunger for 
Wholiness, Man’s Universal Motive. 
The World Press, 1837 Champs St., 
Denver, 307 pages, $3.00. 

Professor Howells believes that hu- 
man beings are attracted by organized 
wholes. For this reason, they find sat- 
isfaction in a process of integration ra- 
ther than in isolated objects and activi- 
ties. The author supports his thesis by 
some entertaining magnetic experiments, 
which are supposed to prove that the 
pull of a whole is a fundamental type 
of causation. Later he appeals to ther- 
modynamics, astrophysics, biology and 
psychology to substantiate his conten- 
tion. He notes the wholistic ideas of 
certain philosophers, particularly Spen- 
cer (for some reason omitting Leibniz). 
Finally, he contrasts the more and the 
less integrated forms of love, play, art, 
religion and government, in every in- 
stance suggesting that unhappiness re- 
sults from blindness to the possibilities 
of greater integration or “wholiness.” 

Like many other psychologies of per- 
sonality, this volume should probably be 
read as wisdom literature rather than as 
a scientific treatise. As such, it may 
very well strengthen faith, hope and 
charity in the many who face problems 
of conduct about which rigorous science 
says almost nothing. Life is short and 
art is long, and Professor Howells 
means to say something helpful even 
though the evidence is not all in. Con- 
vinced that the cosmos displays patterns 
of movement toward remote goals, he 
applies his wholistic formula to danger 
points in life and civilization, rebuking 
the apathetic and the fretful as he does 
so. 

Professor Howells anticipates the us- 


ual criticisms of wholism, viz., the ob- 
jections to the doctrine of final causes. 
He does not seem to recognize another 
but equally fundamental attack upon his 
position, the opposition to wholism on 
ethical rather than metaphysical 
grounds. Because many of his conclu- 
sions are normative statements about 
what is good and what is right, it would 
be interesting to know his answer to the 
critic who says that no description of 
reality strictly implies that anything is 
good or bad. The same critic would 
probably quarrel with the wholist’s as- 
sumption that bigger wholes are, ipso 
facto, better than little wholes. Our au- 
thor’s discussion of fascism (p. 288) 
suggests that, wholism aside, he is in- 
terested in what is integrated as well as 
the extent of integration ; but his prefer- 
ence for specific goods such as freedom 
of speech has to be made on their in- 
dispensability for larger and larger in- 
tegrations. This means that he can ob- 
ject to certain institutional organizations, 
which are great in extent or history, 
only by begging the question, i.e., by 
claiming that despite evidence to the 
contrary they lack elements that are nec- 
essary to their further perpetuation and 
growth. 

The ethical critic would also question 
the argument that the good is “the whole 
of wholes,” even though he is assured by 
the author that this means “the Holy of 
Holies.” If enough human beings are 
left out of the picture, it is true that 
mankind has shown a restless tendency 
to integrate their lives on a social level 
rather than on an organic level. It is 
also true that no finite object perma- 
nently satisfies man: those who have 
eaten their fill at noon are hungry at six. 
But this fact scarcely proves that food 
was not the proper object of desire at 
twelve and at six. Nor does it prove 
that there is an object that will satisfy 
in the sense of killing specific desires for 
all time to come. Yet, Professor Ho- 
wells’ wholism impels him to say, “Some 
day even the workers may realize that 
their hunger is not for bread but for 
hearing the voice of the great Creator” 
(page 299). Mr. Howells’ common 
sense causes him in other passages to 
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recognize the legitimacy of demands for 
ordinary goods, but his wholistic reli- 
gious psychology makes this recognition 
difficult rather than easy. 

The metaphysical objections to whol- 
ism have been so prominent that the 
ethical objections have been neglected. 
The latter cannot be dismissed on the 
claim that only wholism supplies a psy- 
chological explanation of religious mo- 
tives, for James, Ames and Leuba did 
not have to assume a “hunger for wholi- 
ness” that was so indifferent to the con- 
tents of the whole. Professor Howells’ 
book would have been more convincing 
if he had not called his ethics psychol- 
ogy, and if he had realized accordingly 
that his thesis would be fairer game for 
the moral philosophers than for the cus- 


todians of fact. 

Wayne A. R. Leys 
* v # 

Munson, GorHAM, Twelve Decisive 
Battles of the Mind. Greystone, 280 
pages, $3.50. 

Propaganda is defined as the art and 
science of winning adherents to a point 
of view by methods of overwhelming in- 
sistence. It is made clear that propa- 
ganda is not necessarily composed of dis- 
tortions and of falsehood; it may be that 
it rests entirely upon truth, and that its 
purposes are entirely benevolent. 

The Christian missionary movement is 
the world’s most widespread propaganda 
movement; paralleled, perhaps, by mod- 
ern efforts to convert the world to a 
communist point of view. Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, a propaganda novel, precipitated 
the Civil War. The “Communist Mani- 
festo” has had a smashing effect. The 
“Protocols of the Learned Elders of 
Zion” is responsible for much of the 
anti-semitism of the modern European 
world. 

Mr. Munson has selected twelve pro- 
paganda documents that have shaped 
world history, introduced each with an 
explanation of what lay behind it, and 
quoted liberally from the document. A 
true understanding of the nature and 
purpose of propaganda for truth, he 
feels, will help the United States to com- 
prehend better its role in the reconstruc- 
tion of culture after the war. 

Laird T. Hites 


Oxnam, C. Bromtey, The Ethical 
Ideals of Jesus. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 135 pages, $1.00. 

The resident bishop of the Boston 
Area of the Methodist Church has in 
this book put into print a series of lec- 
tures delivered by him to the students at 
Florida Southern College. “. .. . spe- 
cially designed for students,” the “basic 
purpose was to quicken interest in the 
religion of Jesus so that the generation 
so soon to bear burdens may see beyond 
the blackness of night to the dawn of a 
new day.” The lecture titles are: “The 
Ethical Ideals of Jesus,” “The Chang- 
ing World,” “The Ethical Ideals of 
Jesus and the International Order,” 
“The Ethical Ideals of Jesus and the 
Economic Crisis,” and “The Future of 
Democracy.” 

The current of thought running 
through the lectures seems to have been 
determined not a little by the influence 
of two of the author’s former teachers, 
Walter Rauschenbusch and Harry F. 
Ward. In the preface he writes that 
“the phrasing of the ethical principles of 
this book is adapted from their class 
outlines.” 

Six ethical principles of Jesus are set 
down in Chapter I as basic to what fol- 
lows: (1) “Men and not things are the 
goal of social living;” (2) “. . . the 
solidarity of the human family;”’ (3) 
“. . . the supremacy of the common 
good;” (4) “. . . equal rights for all 
men ;” (5) “Co-operation and not selfish 
competition is the law of progress ;” (6) 
“Love and not force is the social bond.” 

The reader cannot but be impressed 
that in these pages he is looking at the 
wide world and its troublous years since 
the beginning of World War I, through 
the eyes of a very wide observer whose 
social sympathies are extraordinary. 
The book affords a bird’s eye view of 
the world’s modern social scene and 
points to the critical spots in which the 
ethical ideals of Jesus need most to be 
applied. It is adapted to a rapid reading 
at one sitting rather than as a study 
book. Bishop Oxnam would do reli- 
gious education a great service were he 
to put this same theme into form for 


study groups. Ira A. Morton 
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PoweELL, WILFRED Evans, The Under- 
standing of Adult Ways. Bethany 
Press, 194 pages, $1.35. 

Church education is definitely being 
re-centered in adults. This does not 
mean that less attention is being devoted 
or will be devoted to children and youth. 
But it does mean, first, that the church 
is becoming more fully aware that adults 
can learn and that they must continue 
to learn and, second, that religious nur- 
ture for children and youth is very def- 
initely dependent upon the intelligence, 
vision and skill of adults. The world, 
society, the church is still in the hands of 
adults. 

Aware of this fact, adult leaders of 
the several denominations united in the 
International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation are projecting a really significant 
program of adult education in the 
church. This book is a part of that 
growing body of literature being released 
to the field to aid those building and 
administering programs of adult educa- 
tion in the local church. It is written 
on the thesis that before work with 
adults can be intelligently outlined the 
“ways” of adult reaction must be under- 
stood. A question is proposed for an- 
swer in each chapter, which aids the 
student in organizing and evaluating the 
material. Among these questions are 
the following: “What are the character- 
istics of adult life?”, “How do adults be- 
come what they are?”’, “What motives 
keep adults going ?”, “How can the adult 
maintain a healthy mind?”, “How can 
adult thought and conduct be changed ?”, 
“What are the higher satisfactions of 
the adult years?”, and “How may adults 
keep on growing ?”. 

The book is simply written, designed 
primarily for the teacher training level, 
but it will be rewarding reading for any 
pastor or leader of adults. It utilizes 
generously the large amount of general 
literature now available and the results 
of careful researches that have been 
made in this field. The book is not 
“inspired” in its style, but the questions 
and source materials in each chapter 
will help make it a valuable text for 
general reading and a good manual for 
teacher-training groups. 

Frank M. McKibben 


Stranc, Rutu, Pupil Personnel and 
Guidance. Macmillan; 356 pages, 
$2.00. 

_ The author avoids a professional tone 
in reviewing the best methods of per- 
sonnel work in the public school. The 
primary interest is in pupils and their 
fullest possible development. There are 
no set procedures for diagnosis or treat- 
ment but the whole school program and 
all relationships within the school are 
regarded as means to the end of meeting 
pupil needs. 

Dr. Strang believes in flexibility in a 
teacher’s (or administration’s) personal- 
ity, methods, and program. Every child 
is to be studied as an individual and 
effective educational work is measured 
by the degree to which varied needs are 
met. The book gives many illustrations 
of different systems of personnel work, 
types of problems, and particular cases 
of guidance. There are many sugges- 
tions for religious educators in counsel- 
ing, but the whole philosophy underlying 
the educational point of view of the 
writer is her respect for spiritual values. 

When teachers and administrators are 
guided by such principles the ends of 
religious education are being furthered. 

Ernest J. Chave 
yor? 

Wuate, J. S., Christian Doctrine. Mac- 
millan, 197 pages, $2.00. 

This book, by the President of Ches- 
hunt College, Cambridge, England, is, 
from every point of view, excellent. 
It is a statement of the Christian position, 
simply told in perfect prose. 

The author bases his theology on the 
New Testament, although not ignoring 
the authority of the Church which he 
regards as the extension of the Incarna- 
tion in history. The book follows the 
usual divisions of systematic theology: 
theism, anthropology, and eschatology, 
though the author skilfully disguises 
technical terms. What is man? What is 
the Christian way of looking at evil? 
What is the Christian interpretation of 
Jesus, of society, and of history? These 
subjects are treated in such clarity that 
the average church school teacher, who 
wants to answer intelligently the persis- 
tent questions of his pupils, can read 
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with perfect understanding. It ought 
almost to be made compulsory reading 
for all who want to teach in any church 
school. 

This reviewer has always held that 
subjects usually presented in the jargon 
of the schools, could be treated in such 
simplicity that all may read. This book 
is a perfect example that proves the 


thing can be done. 
C. A. Hawley 
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WHITEHOUSE, ELIZABETH S., Followers 
of Jesus. Westminster Press, 197 
pages, $1.25. 

In this new text of the cooperative 
series for vacation church schools, Miss 
Whitehouse has combined a detailed 
manual for teachers of Juniors with an 
inspiring guide for practical Christian 
living. Boys and girls are eager to dis- 
cover how to be a “follower of Jesus.” 
The story section, helpful directions for 
discussion, committee planning, evalua- 
tion of work by the pupils and suggested 
activities make this course a worthwhile 
program for the vacation church school. 

New teachers will find the section on 
“General Plans for the Department” a 
most constructive guide, while experi- 
enced workers will be stimulated to do 
more creative teaching through commit- 
tee groups and pupil activity. The au- 
thor knows the limitations which con- 
front sincere teachers and has under- 
standingly provided answers for many 
of their questions and problems. She 
also proves her knowledge of Junior age 
pupils when she writes — “good Juniors 
are Juniors who are actively at work, 
thinking, planning, doing, discussing, 
studying because of their own sense of 
need to know.” 

Miss Whitehouse describes a good 
teacher as one who “depends on group 
discussion and thinking rather than upon 
moralizing, to insure pupil learning.” 

Followers of Jesus offers experience 
in daily Christian living for those who 
dare to venture in its path. 

Dorothea K. Wolcott 
. 7 5 A 

Wyte, Rosert B., Personalities Be- 
hind the Psalms. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury. 191 pages, $1.50. 


CaLkIns, Raymonp, How Jesus Dealt 
With Men. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 214 
pages, $1.75. 

These are two excellent books for the 
preacher and church-school teacher. For 
the preacher, here is expository preach- 
ing at its best, and there ought to be 
more expository preaching in America. 
Further, America must develop those 
who can do it. In the past we have de- 
pended on the theological schools and 
universities of Scotland to furnish and 
equip expositors. The theological semi- 
naries in America are just waking up to 
the fact that this too long neglected art 
must come back. For the church-school 
teacher here is something vital and ex- 
pressed in a compelling manner. This 
is the way to teach. 

Dr. Whyte has selected twelve Psalms 
for each of which he gives a literary 
analysis, scholarly research into its con- 
tents and background, and its religious 
value for present-day needs. Through- 
out the book he answers a great number 
of questions which church-school pupils 
are constantly asking. 

Dr. Calkins, in his usual genial man- 
ner, does the same thing with eleven 
New Testament characters. Each char- 
acter had certain elemental human needs 
that are described as though he were 
living today. The author proceeds to 
show how Jesus, who was a Master in 
meeting spiritual disorders, dealt with 
human perplexities. The introduction 
to this book shows how Jesus ap- 
proached various problems. Any min- 
ister or religious educator will be deeply 
rewarded for pondering this book. 

C. A. Hawley 
yr 

WILkins, Husert and SHERMAN, Har- 
oLp, Thoughts Through Space. Cre- 
ative Age Press, 421 pages, $4.50. 


Five Russian flyers had been lost fly- 
ing from Moscow to the United States. 
Sir Hubert Wilkins was commissioned 
to seek them by airplane. He and Har- 
old Sherman had both been interested 
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in telepathy, and decided to attempt 
telepathic communications during the 
search, though thousands of miles apart. 
The book is a record of the experiment, 
with which is interwoven the story of 
the search for the missing flyers. 

Regarding the experiment: Verbal 
communication was attempted, but gen- 
erally only the impression created by 
words was received. ESP card trans- 
ference results were higher than chance, 
but not frequent enough for interpreta- 
tion. Basically, however, there was a 
great deal of correspondence between 
the impressions broadcast and those 
received. 

This record of a scientifically planned 
and carefully recorded experiment is an 
added bit of evidence favoring the pos- 
sibility of telepathic communication 
under controlled conditions. 

Laird T. Hites 
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ALDINGTON, RicHaARD, Editor, The Viking 
$350 of Poetry. Viking Press, 1272 pages, 


Beginning with Beowulf, and continuing 
to younger poets yet living, the editor has 
sampled 310 English and American poets, 
quoting more than a thousand poems in full 
and selections from hundreds of others. His 
purpose has been to sample the best, and to 
whet the appetite for more. A reader will 
find much that is familiar, and also will be 
stimulated by much that is new to him. A 
thoughtful introduction and carefully devised 
indices aid the reader. 


% £9 
Aries, Leonarp P., Let’s Talk It Over. 
Willett, Clark and Co., 85 pages, $1.00. 
This is a good illustration of how unit 
studies may be prepared for young people’s 
discussion groups. A short presentation of a 
topic is given by a leader, free discussion 
follows, and reference materials are pro- 
vided for a follow-up study. Examples are 
given of such method on five themes related 
to freedom of thought and speech. The author 
is an experienced round-table leader and the 
manual would serve well as a guide for a high 
school teacher. 
y,¢gf 
Baccer, Eucene, For the Heathen Are Wrong. 
Little, Brown, 370 pages, $3.00. 
An American newspaper correspondent, Mr. 
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Bagger, went to Le Trayas, a small Pro- 
vincial village for a few weeks. He stayed six 
years, during which his thought matured from 
a “realist” to that of a sincere Catholic. Then 
Hitler and some other things brought him 
back to “reality.” In this semi-autobiography 
Mr. Bagger writes of his range of experiences, 
particularly with the development of his re- 
ligious faith. 
y,e7 

Barton, Frep B., Music as a Hobby. Harper, 

157 pages, $2.00. 

Assuming that the reader is illiterate in 
music (most of us are!), and that he is mildly 
interested, Mr. Barton gives him a series of 
pep talks — on the fact that he can enjoy 
music, that he can learn something about it 
without being a professional, that he can make 
intelligent use of the radio, that he can sing 
and enjoy it, and that learning how to play a 
little on the piano is not a difficult task — 
all this for an adult. 


oe Soe 


Brooks, Ensicn R. L., Elmer Squee. Mac- 
millan, 92 pages, $1.00. 

A happy little creation of cartoons and 
brief verse, showing the process by which 
Elmer Squee, a landlubber, became nicely 
adjusted to life in the navy. Well worth a 
place on the living room table, especially if 
there are young folk around. 
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Cuase, Stuart, The Road We Are Traveling 
— 1914-1942. The Twentieth Century Fund, 
106 pages, $1.00. 

Very definitely the world, including the 
United States, is traveling a road that is 
moving into new directions. The war will end, 
and at its close “business as usual” in the 30’s 
will not be able to care for the material or 
psychological needs of people. A planned 
economy of some sort will be inevitable. In 
this first book Stuart Chase poses the prob- 
lems; in a series of books to follow he will 
suggest solutions. 
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Cournos, Joun, A Book of Prophecy. Scrib- 
ners, 274 pages, $2.50. 

Beginning with ancient Egypt, passing 
through the biblical period, into the Middle 
Ages, and down to Hitler in modern times, 
the author traces the movement of prophecy. 
The prophets were poets, philosophers, histori- 
ans, statesmen . . . often simple men and wom- 
en. Franklin, Nietzsche, and Hitler are included. 
Looking forward toward the future, these peo- 
ple spoke sometimes in clear words, sometimes 
in symbols. The author makes no attempt to 
inject the supernatural or the divine into his 
book: he simply describes what the prophets 
said, sets it historically, and suggests what has 
come to pass. The book closes, significantly, 
with a “prophecy” of Hitler made in 1920 to 
the effect that “Never can Germany win a 
war if England is fighting actively on the op- 
posing side.” 
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De Lima, Acnes, The Little Red School 

House. Macmillan, 355 pages, $3.50. 

In New York City, for a score of years, a 
group of experimental progressive educators, 
under Miss Elisabeth Irwin, has been pioneer- 
ing in elementary education. At first a public 
school unit, it now is independent. This very 
significant book describes in detail the back- 
grounds, explains just what is done and why 
and how at each age level, describes finances, 
relationships with parents and community, and 
by implication outlines the philosophy of free- 
dom under guidance which characterizes the 
entire program. John Dewey writes the Fore- 
word, and members of the staff collaborate in 
the entire project. Religion enters the picture 
not as an extraneous item, but in the natural 
processes of day by day living and learning. 

The book merits the most careful reading 
by religious educators, for in this approach lies 
the solution of some of their most difficult 
problems. 


477 
EBERLE, IREMENGARDE, Famous Inventors. J. 

S. Barnes & Co., 130 pages, $2.00. 

The stories of fourteen inventors are briefly 
told, and would be useful illustrative material 
for work with Junior children. Guide sheets 
are available to direct discussions, and to pro- 
vide for short unit studies. 


ae: Se 
Fospick, Harry E., Living Under Tension. 

Harper, 253 pages, $1.50. 

America’s most dynamic preacher has se- 
lected twenty-five of his best sermons during 
the last few years, and gives them to us here. 
The first is entitled “Living Under Tension.” 
They are all designed to answer our questions 
about religion, faith, life, and God. One of 
the most stimulating is, “The Real Point of 
Conflict Between Science and Religion,” in 
which Dr. Fosdick shows how science and 
religion start out hand in hand and move 
together in harmony as far as science can 
go. But the religious man cannot stop there. 
Beyond science there is so much of meaning, 
and friendship, and aspiration, and right living 
— and in these realms of value science has 
very little to say. 


yr? 
GarrETT, EMeen J., Telepathy. Creative Age 

Press, 206 pages, $2.50. 

Mrs. Garrett, a believer in extra-sensory 
perception, has given in this book a straight- 
forward, objective statement of what tele- 
pathy is, how it operates, and how it may be 
studied experimentally. The difficulty with 
most experimentation, she finds, is that tele- 
pathic phenomena occur only in a sensitized 
state of mind, and this is difficult to maintain 
under the completely objective, disinterested, 
and somewhat suspicious attitude needed for 
experimentation. 
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GrirFitHS, Louise B., Living Together in 

Today’s World, and Brothertown. Friend- 

ship Press. Each $1.00 cloth, $.60 paper. 

These two supplementary books, the first 
written for the leader and the second for 


junior high school boys and girls, are sug- 
gestive of a number of ar units on the 
general topic of cooperative living. Man 
interesting projects are suggested for ih 
school classes, young people’s societies, vaca- 
tion schools, weekday classes and missionary 
guilds. The stories are, for the most part, 
well told and furnish modern, illustrative 
material together with discussions, dramatiza- 
tion and other creative activities. Variety in 
method offsets a tendency to too much senti- 
mental idealism in repetition of similar broth- 
erly stories. Units of this type need to be 
interspersed with others of a strongly con- 
trasting nature for best effects with young 
people. 
,¢rf7 
Groves, Ernest R., Christianity and the Fam- 
ily. Macmillan, 229 pages, $2.00. 

An experienced sociologist and writer in the 
field of the family and marriage gave the 
Rauschenbush Lectures at Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School. He emphasizes the intimate 
relationship which should exist between the 
family and the church, and interprets the role 
of the effective minister as a “domestic coun- 
selor.” In the first half of the book the author 
homilizes on the spiritual significance of the 
family, elaborating on the way Jesus used the 
family to interpret the religious way of life. 
In the second half there are excellent sug- 
gestions for counseling in family affairs, with 
a fine wholesome point of view in relation 
to the fullest expression of marriage. 
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Hotmes, JoHN Haynes, Out Of Darkness. 

Harper, 151 pages, $1.50. 

Looking upon this war as mankind’s refusal 
peacefully to change a civilization that has 
been outmoded by planetary interdependence, 
and believing that war always sows seeds of 
further wars, Dr. Holmes calls upon the sav- 
ing remnant of pacifists to adopt methods sim- 
ilar to those of the early Christians in the 
Roman Empire and the monks in the Dark 
Ages. He especially commends the methods 
used by the Quakers in their Work Camps 
and by the Fellowship of Reconciliation, to 
whom he dedicates the book. He sees ultimate 
hope for humanity but only after many 
decades of ruin and destruction which may 
well be another period like the Dark Ages. 

Not many people will be able to agree with 
his opinion that it does not much matter which 
side is victorious in the present military strug- 
gle, although many would agree with his diag- 
nosis of the causes of the present conflict. 
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Koz_enko, WILLIAM, Compiler, 100 Non- 

aad Radio Plays. Greenberg, 683 pages, 
25. 


These are representative fifteen and thirty 
minute radio plays, which may be used with 
utmost freedom by strictly amateur groups 
— whether on radio, in classroom or work- 
shop. There are nearly a hundred authors, 
and the scripts range from comedy to tragedy 
and from historical plays to fantasies, includ- 
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ing educational, biographic, scientific and 
poetic plays. The compiler has done an ex- 
cellent piece of work, and the book will prove 
a boon to any student or amateur group work- 
ing in the subject. 
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LEaAvENS, Rosert FrencH and Leavens, Mary 
Acnes, Great Companions, Volume II. 
Beacon Press, 683 pages, $3.00. 

Those who have used the first volume in 
this series will turn with eagerness to this 
new collection of “readings on the meaning 
and conduct of life from ancient and modern 
sources.” The readings in this book are 
divided into three sections: the world, the 
individual, and society. They consist of poetry 
and prose, some very ancient and some very 
modern. Indices of titles, authors, and sub- 
jects make the book very useful. The com- 
pilers have made it possible to follow the 
suggestion of Emerson: “It were a good rule 
to read some lines at least each day that shall 
not be of the day’s occasion or task, but of 
study for eternity.” A book such as this is 
good to have at hand when world-shaking 
events are keeping the present too much before 
us, 
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Lorimer, ALBert W., God Runs My Business. 

Revell, 192 pages, $1.00. 

Robert G. LeTourneau is a manufacturer of 
power machinery, who has given ninety per- 
cent of the stock in his company to an evange- 
listic foundation. The income, amounting to 
more than a million dollars a year, is spent 
in promoting a “Bible believing” evangelistic 
movement throughout the United States, and 
in educating and sending out missionaries. 
Mr. LeTourneau believes that business and 
religion wil] mix, and attributes his success 
to the alliance with God. The book is the 
story of his expanding business, and of his 
dedicated service to the evangelistic cause. 
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MAHLER, RAPHAEL, Jewish Emancipation. 
American Jewish Committee, 54 pages. 
This is the first in a series of pamphlets 

on Jews and the Post-War World to be pub- 

lished by the Research Institute on Peace and 

Post-War Problems of The American Jewish 

Committee, 386 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

It consists of a series of documents that deal 

with the birth and development of the emanci- 

pation of the Jews during the last 150 years. 

Here are gathered the significant steps that 

have been taken in many lands to assure re- 

ligious and civil liberty to Jews. 
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Miers, Eart ScHENCK, Big Ben. Westminster, 
238 pages, $2.50. 
Paul Robeson, the great Negro singer, was 
the only Negro student among five hundred 
whites at Rutgers. Although a magnificent 


singer, he was not invited to join the 
club; though later an All-American f 
star, he was not invited to freshman football 
camp. He became Phi Beta Kappa and vale- 
dictorian of his class. Yet there were numer- 
ous lines of discrimination over which he 
dared not step. 

Big Ben is a novel, inspired by Paul Robe- 
son’s career at Rutgers. A human interest 
story, poignant at times, true to cas ame nature 
always, it shows the problems an intelligent 
Negro faces in a white man’s world. 
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A. J. W. Myers 


Teachers, parents, ministers, youth 
leaders, religious educators, and 
Christian laymen are commending, 
treading, and using this new book. 
Their reviews and endorsements 
are unqualified. 

Here is a positive and practical 
book. It presents a _ thorough, 
challenging, and readable blue- 
print of the content and the meth- 
od of a religious education to 
meet the personal and social 
needs of today. 


Put RELIGION FOR TODAY at the 
top of your list today. 
$2.00 at your booksellers or 
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Pottock, Horatio M., Mental Disease and 
Social Welfare. State Hospitals Press, 
Utica, N. Y., 237 pages, $2.00. 

A book packed with specific data on num- 
erous social aspects of mental disease, based 
upon and accompanied by elaborate statistical 
studies. The incidence of mental disease is 
much higher in large cities, and significantly 
is highest in those states ‘which make best 
provision for its care. There is high probabil- 
ity that it will continue to increase. Some pro- 
voking causes, such as alcoholism and syphilis, 
may be controlled, and if remedies can be dis- 
covered for arteriosclerosis and social fears, 
greater improvement may be found. Signifi- 
cantly, no mention is made of religion or 
other hope-producing factors in the study. 
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Reap, James M., Atrocity Propaganda, 1914- 

1919. Yale, 319 pages, $3.50 

After the most careful examination of 
newspapers and other documents in principal 
libraries, the author concludes that there were 
atrocities in the last war — committed by 
both sides — but that the propaganda bureaus 
were more than excessive in their exaggera- 
tions and misinterpretations. 

His book, abounding in case illustrations, 
discusses carefully the motives and methods 
employed by propagandists, the effects achieved 
by both sides, and particularly how the agents 
of propaganda, coming to believe their own 
wares, were led by them to make unjust ac- 
cusations and demands on Germany after the 
war. This injury to German pride, he feels, 
is one of the reasons why the treaty of 
Versailles so miserably failed. The aftermath 
of it all, in hatred, fear, and suspicion, has 
been dogging the world ever since. 


ete; oF 
Saucier, W. A., Theory and Practice in the 
Elementary School. Macmillan, 537 pages, 
$3.25. 


Professor Saucier writes from the stand- 
point of Gestalt psychology and a demo- 
cratic philosophy of education. He would 
have the education of children emphasize 
“the fundamental importance of wholeness, 
integration, experience, meaningful activity, 
insight, thinking, interest, attitude — in short, 
the development of the child as a whole.” 
Ordinary subjects can be so taught that such 
results will be achieved. The book is roundly 
critical of current practice, and at every point 
shows how the better way can be achieved. 


Excellent, thought-provoking reading, from 

the progressive education standpoint. 
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Stmmons, Leo W., Sun Chief. Yale, 460 


pages, $4.25. 

The Hopi Indians have been studied in 
many ways. This book is the autobiography 
of Don C. Talayesva, the “Sun Chief,” written 
with the encouragement and editorial aid 
of Mr. Simmons. The autobiography is in- 
troduced by a description of Mr. Simmons’ 
residence in the village and the purposes of 
the study, and by a description of the Hopi 
Indians in Oraibi, Arizona. The study is quite 
detailed and explicit, “everything” is included 
— and through it one can sense the way of 
life, the thought patterns, the motives and 
ideals of the Hopi folk. 
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Smitey, FRANKLIN and GouLp, ApriAn G,, 

Seed Hygiene. Macmillan, 448 pages, 

2.50. 

This is the second revision of a textbook 
for college youth, first published in 1929, and 
originally revised in 1935. The sciences under- 
lying human health are developing with great 
rapidity. 

The logical structure of the book includes 
first, a study of environmental health hazards 
and their control, then the community attack 
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on specific diseases and disorders is described, 
then the health problems specific to certain 
groups, and finally, the health agencies avail- 
able to meet various situations. 

The authors assume general intelligence in 
their readers, but not very much preliminary 
information. The book is entirely non-tech- 
nical and easily read by a layman. 
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Srirter, Francis Carr, Every Man’s Book. 

Harper, 113 pages, $1.00. 

Twenty chapters — many of them radio 
talks — are devoted to the influence of the 
Bible in history and in modern life, The au- 
thor is the Editorial Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society. How this ancient litera- 
ture furnished the foundations of English 
and American life is discussed at some length. 
Many interesting references are made to the 
experiences of those who translated the Bible 
into more than a thousand languages and 
dialects. “The story of the Bible’s boring 
through the mountainous barriers of language 
is the miracle of literature.” 
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Sucxow, RutH, New Hope. Farrar & Rine- 
hart, 342 pages, $2.50. 

Mr. Greenwood, the new minister, had spent 
two years, with Mrs. Greenwood and Delight, 
his little daughter, in New Hope. Clarence 
was there, too, and Delight was “his girl.” 
The story is a beautiful tale of those two 
years of service, and especially of the two 
children as they grew up together. 
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Turk, Morris H., They Live. A. S. Barnes 
and Co., 163 pages, $1.00. 

This is the fourth printing of a book that 
first appeared in 1941. The writer aims to 
bring reassurance to those who feel separated 
from their dear ones lost by death. While 
decrying the attempts to communicate with 
the departed spirits, he believes that one can 
have communion with those who have laid 
aside this body. One cannot but include them 
in his prayers, and they can be near in thought. 
“Our communion with them should be ever 
gentle and natural; never morbid or strained. 
And our thinking of them must not be too 
frequent or persistent.” 

Such thoughts as these may help to relieve 
the awful “finality” of death, and they may 
suggest ways in which faith may be exercised 
where sight is lacking. 
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WERFEL, FRANZ, The Song of Bernadette. 

Viking Press, 575 pages, $3.00. 

A Jewish author, in fleeing from the Nazis, 
came to find haven in Lourdes. There he im- 
mersed himself in the story of the famous 
grotto and of the simple peasant child, Berna- 
dette, who had visions of the Beautiful Lady 
in the humble cave. With profound sym- 
pathy he has written the story of Bernadette 
and of the grotto. Ludwig Lewisohn has 
translated it into faultless English. 
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